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Marcia Jones, Age 10 
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FINGER 


PAINT 


You'll find their bright, gay colors 
a match for the vivid imaginations 
of the youngsters using them. Try 
these ready-to-use colors in your 
classes and see how easily they mix 
and blend; notice how absorbed your 
pupils become as they feel the creamy 
consistency of these paints on the 
paper. When the paintings are dry, 
the paint won't rub off or crack. 
You'll find, too, that CRAYOLA Fin- 
ger Paints wash off hands, clothing 
and furniture easily, without stain- 
ing. Binney & Smith Inc., 380 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 2a N. Y. 
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Featuring the theme, Correlation and the Classroom Teac her, 
this issue of School Arts includes articles co vering the area 
We have tried to show 


correlation at its best, remembering that it is not a complete 


from First grade through college 


art program in itself and that it is no substitute for art experi 
ences free of previously determined subject matter Some 
of the dangers of correlation are discussed in the editorial 
The helpful article by Sister Magdalen Mary, on page 5, 
gives us new insight into the modern art controversy, while 
the illustrations of student work at Immaculate Heart College 


are fine examples of correlation with religion 


NEWS DIGEST. 


National Art Education Meeting We are hearing some very 
exciting news about the National Art Education Association 
conference in Los Angeles, April 16-19, 1957 One of the 
interesting field trips will be to Immaculate Heart College, 
where visitors will see and hear about the art explorations 
of students of Sister Magdalen Mary and Sister Mary Corita. 
Visitors may photograph the city by means of a bus trip 
conducted by two eminent photographers, Lee Moyne Mark 
and Lennox Tierney Los Angeles supervisors will help 
Robert Windauist, 
well-known designer, will demonstrate advanced paper 


Art for the gifted child will be discussed by 


visitors explore old and new mediums 


tec hnique $ 


Sister Magdalen Mary with a mosaic class, Immaculate Heart College. 











The Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York City, opened its doors 
September 20 and crafts came into its own as an art form. The museum 
is located at 29 West Fifty-third Street, near the Museum of Modern Art 
and Whitney Museum. David R. Campbell was architect. We thought 
the opening exhibit, Craftsmanship in a Changing World, was excellent. 


Joseph Mugnaini when we visit the Los Angeles County Art 
The beautiful U.C.L.A. campus will be among the 


places to be visited. Outstanding art personalities will con 


Institute 


duct workshops. These leaders, and other details of the pro- 
gram will be announced later. Make your plansto attend now 
Committee on Art Education Meeting For the second time 
the Committee on Art Education will hold its annual meeting 
away from the Museum of Modern Art. The fifteenth annual 
conference will be held at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, April 3-5, 1957. We'll see you there 
Japanese School Art Exchange Would you like to ex- 
change child art from your class or school with children of the 
same age in Japan? School Atts is coordinating the program 


in the United States See page 33 


Procedure is simple 


Sister Mary Corita discusses photography with designer Charles Eames. 














MILTON 
BRADLEYS 


Just add water, shake, and in a few short moments 
Magi-Paint’s bright, vibrant colors are ready to use. 
Gone are the hours of cooking, mixing and blending 
ingredients to prepare ordinary paints which can’t com- 
pare with Magi-Paint for rich, creamy consistency and 
vivid, permanent color. For finger painting, Magi-Paint 
is equal to the highest-priced prepared mixes. 

Because it is washable, inexpensive and easily han- 
dled, Magi-Paint is a wonderful medium for primary 
grade instruction in both Silk-Screen and Block Print- 
ing technique. 

Milton Bradley is your single source for all art 
materials. Order Magi-Paint and other Milton 
Bradley school supplies from your nearby school 
supply distributor. 


















If you’re seeking results, 
not just talent... 
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Next to finding a student with genuine and storage cupboards easily accessibl 
talent, perhaps the most rewarding expe ictually inviting, making their proper us 
rience for the art instructor is to see the easy. Furniture and floor plans integrated 
average pupil make the most of the artistic in a smoothly functioning ce partment in 
gilts he does have which students and instructors alike find 


bot ‘ ‘ 
You see it happen time and again in the oth pleasure and pric 


She Idon equipped Art Studio Workshop Ihe sc are a fe WwW ol the factors that make 





Everything is planned to encourage fre 


» a Sheldon “Educationally Correct’’ A 
SEE IT All expression and at the same time vreatly ri ; : oe . “ 


Studio Workshop. Your nearby Sheldon 


ON FILM simplify instruction and supervision — not representative will be glad to discuss them 


in just one art activity, but all 


Your Sheldon representative in detail with you and show you — without 


has a highly interesting film Clean, modern surroundings Ample obligation —how they may be incorporated 







today 
ning of an “Educationally 


showing step-by-step plan- work room. Facilities such as sinks, benches, in your school, old or new. Writ 
Correct” Art) Studio-Work- 

shop. Ideal for art associa- / 

tion, PTA, and other 

meetings. Early reservations /] 

are recommended, Write L y) j / 

Sheldon today for details J J 

about this free service. 


Re -s “EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT’’ ART FURNITURE 
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“Holy Family,” a wire drawing by Ada Korsakaite of Immaculate Heart College. Sister Mary Corita, I. H. M., wos instructor. 





SISTER MAGDALEN MARY, 1.H.M. Opponents of modern art bemoan distortion, forget- 
ting that the work of accepted masters was distorted 
by the same standards. Art is distorted if it violates 
its own purpose. But what is the purpose of art? 


ON THE ART CONTROVERSY 


The basic disagreement in today's Modern Art Controversy 
concerns the purpose of art. It is agreed that art is distorted 
But until the problem of the 


purpose of art is resolved there can be no agreement as to 


if it violates its own purpose 
what constitutes distortion in art. Is art for the purpose of 
imitation, expression, communication, or form for its own 
sake? These questions indicate the scope of the problem 
and are discussed here below. 


Art-is-Imitation Theory The Art-is-lmitation theory is 
held by those who believe that the purpose of art is to mirror 
the accidents of nature, the surface appearance of things. 
Some clothing-store dummies could receive a superior rating 
under this system. And Michelangelo's huge twisting 
masses of humanity would logically be given a minus rating, 
for whoever saw anything like the strangely-proportioned 
muscular forms, alive with suprahuman tensions, that char- 
acterize the work of this great artist? 

It is interesting to note that one of the photographers who 
worked in Africa on the film, ‘King Solomon's Mines,”’ dis- 
covered that some of the natives, when presented for the 


first time with a photograph of themselves, saw if as a scat- 


tered pattern of dark and light rather than as an image of 
themselves. Our civilization has been conditioned, during 
the past five hundred years, to the acceptance of certain 
distributions of dark and light on a two-dimensional page 
as the only way to represent three-dimensional space and 
the objects therein. Yet the history of art reveals that this 
convention has been valid for a very short period, and only 
during those times, Late Greek, Roman, Late Renaissance, 
and the Nineteenth Century, when faith in intangibles was 
weak. Like the man from Missouri, these periods had a 
lively faith only in what could be directly apprehended 
through the senses. It was during these periods that the art 
of portraiture flourished. And, although halos and/or wings 
were frequently added, religious paintings could not be 
Where the ability to 


imitate is the essential criterion there can be no creative 


produced under these circumstances. 
art, much less a religious art. 


Art-is-Expression Theory The Art-is-Expression theory 
is held by those who feel that an art work exists solely as an 
instrument for the manifestation of the feelings of the artist, 


or, as an instrument whereby the spectator may make con- 


“Epiphany,” a collage of magazine pages, by Mid Burnett, Adult Education Program; Sister Mary Corita, |. H. M., instructor. 
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Press mold medallions in religious themes, by Michael Buhen, age 6. Michael came to evening extension classes in ceramics 
with his mother, sat quietly in the corner, and produced these original designs. 


Sister Magdalen Mary was the instructor. 


tact with the artist's personality It is true that the greater 


expressed by any man would constitute a poem It j 
the work of art, the more deeply does the artist reveal himself 


Ss un 
fortunate that a great number of people who claim te 


) appre 
through it. But it is not true that every revelation of the per ciat 


e twentieth century art justify its existence for the inads 


sonality of a man is a work of art Otherwise, any thought quate reason that men of our times feel distressed at world 
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conditions and, therefore, express themselves in distressing to an egocentric world. The artist is a prophet of his times 
paintings 


The art of the twentieth century gives evidence that a man- 
The emphasis on self-expression as the essential purpose 


centered world is dissatisfied with itself and its material 
of art is a step, and, it is to be hoped, the final step in the possessions and is searching again for the spirit. The artist 
shifting of the emphasis from God to man, from a Deocentric 


of today, as in the great days of Christian art, renounces the 


Mosaic of commercial tesserae, by Richard Anderson, Adult Education Program. Sister Magdalen Mary, |. H. M., instructor. 
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transient phenomena of matter in his search for the transcend 
ent reality of the spirit This is encouraging to students of 
history, who make relationships between the cultural mani 
festations of the period and the controlling philosophy 
behind them. It is repeated: art is not medicine for distressed 
spirits. In fact, it takes a very healthy spirit to make contact 
with the reality that is art 


Art-is-Communication Theory The Art-is-Communi 
cation theory is the third of the theories held among those 
who would instrumentalize art. The question asked by these 
people is, ‘What does it tell us?’’ If the painting is quite 


obviously of Washington crossing the Delaware they are 


delighted with it For, of course, this is an understandable 
communication and even one that history vouches for. If 
the Washington of the painting resembles an actor dressed 
for the part, this is even more acceptable The communica 
tion then will make no demands on the spectator with 
reference to the actual hardships of the Delaware incident 
The criterion for success in this theory is somewhat similar 
to the one used on a newspaper reporter: the facts, and the 
facts only. The reporter cannot allow poetic license to enter 
his report, even though poetry may represent a degree of 
truth that transcends facts 

It is possible that a painting of Washington crossing the 
Delaware could be appreciated by both those who hold the 


communication theory and those who hold the fourth theory, 































Papier-mache processional pieces by freshmen, above. Votive lamps with Eucharistic symbols, by Madeline Haase, below, 


were painted in oven color and fired. This was done during a Friday group project when all students experimented with glass. 














Eric Werts, age 11, and his brother Mark Werts, age 9, work 
on their part of a family mosaic, ““Queenship of Mary Most 
Holy,” on which various members of the family participated. 
Mrs. Werts was a student in the Adult Education Program at 
Immaculate Heart College. Commercial unglazed mosaic tile 


was used for the eight-foot mosaic. Author was instructor. 


to be discussed. The holders of the communication theory 
would be appreciating it for nonaestheti: reasons, @.g., 
Washington iS deserving of the honor; it must have taken ths 
artist a long time to paint it " always did like men in uni 
forms.’ The holders of the fourth theory believe that the 
form of the object is that which makes it what it is They 


Seventh graders of Sun Valley Junior High School made the individual sections in this banner, which was assembled by the 


teacher, Lovisa Kennedy, a graduate of Immaculate Heart College. The author is chairman of the art department at college. 
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would be responding directly to the being value inherent 
in the work of art itself. The communication of the historic 
fact would be an integral part of the painting, but not an 


essential part 


The fourth theory, Object as 


Form, is the only one of the four that can function with refer 


Object-as-Form Theory 
ence to the art of all periods For instance, there could be no 
acceptable art forms from those intensely Christian periods 
known as Byzantine and Romanesque if the Arrt-is-Imitation 
Certainly, these periods 
had shockingly distorted representations of Christ and His 
Blessed Mother, if judged by the standard of imitation 
Neither can it be said that these periods were backward in 


theory were the basis of judgment 


the arts History shows that as the Christian spirit blossomed 


into maturity the realism of the pagan Graeco-Roman art 





a painting in oil by Patricia Baker, a student of Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles. Author was instructor. 





forms proved inadequate to the new spiritual concepts 
The vitality of the life of the spirit of the Christian Church 
manifested itself in nonmaterialistic forms, or so-called 
unrealistic forms 

The Object as-Form theorists are not in sympathy with 
the chauvinistic emphasis on time and space that is implied 
by the overuse of the term, “Modern Art The essence of 
art is not its twentieth century-ness, nor its thirteenth century 
Rather, 


the two qualities that make for universal art are the difficult 


ness; if 1s not its eastern-ness nor its western-ness 


to-describe ones of timelessness and spacelessness 
There are two approaches to the Ob ect-as Form theor 
PE | y 
The first is the unhesitating and direct approach to Beinc ; 
j PF j 
that is one of the natural gilts enjoyed by children This 
gilt, if not destroyed by the adult imposition of the catalog 


ing habit, allows its possessor to approach a work of art 
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without the preconce ived notions which blind most peoples 
to artistic truth today The second approach is a conscious 
and relearned attitude of reverence for the being or ‘‘it-ness 
of the object of art This “it-ness resides in an area im 
pregnable to scientific methods of inquiry 

The artistic expenence has a uniqueness not pe culiar to 
lower forms of human experience lt is the cataloging habit 
that makes people resent contact with uniqueness Direct 
contact with art involves involvement, and we have become 
unhumanly cautious with regard to participation in unique 
ness. The real makes too many demands on u We prefer 
imitations of the real In the Object as Form theory all that 
1S required is that the object achieve unity in the manner 
appropriate to its nature. A person who enjoys a particular 
horse simply because “‘it is almost human,’ has come across 
a very distorted hors¢ , or else he is reading into the nature 


of the horse something that is not ther 


Conclusion |t would be well to remind the reader that the 
Object as-Form the ory does not exclude those great works 
of art which represent nature in forms ac eptable to the 
general public it does not exclude works that communicat 
historical or other facts; nor does it exclude works that reveal 
the personality of the artist or express his feelings about life 
The truth is that all great art represents some aspect of crea 
tion (imitation), gives some tangible, factual information 
(communication), reveals the aspirations of the artist (ex 
pression). But it should be remembered that imitation, com 
munication and expression are integral parts, not esse ntials 
of every great work of art The only essential is that the 
object of art be. The problem of making contact with th 
being value in art is difficult in our times. It involves con 
templation of the now. But our generation is more skilled 
in analyzing the past, in planning the futur The enric¢ hing 
experience of the present tends to escape all but those who 


find formidable obstacles a « hallenge 


= The author, lower right, with part of 1956 summer painting 


class; conducting an evaluation of classwork on the lawn. 
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“Virgin Mary,” a mosaic of broken glass, stones, and other 


materials set in colored magnesite; by Sister Marie Damian, 


S. S.N.D. Sister Magdalen Mary, |. H. M., was instructor. 





Sister Magdalen Mary, |. H. M., is chairman of department 
of fine arts and professor of painting at Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles, California. As craftsman and teacher 
she shares with Sister Mary Corita, |. H.M., her co-worker, 
the highest respect of artists and art educators everywhere. 
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Arithmetic. Right, the teacher has just told a story using a 


number combination. She is asking for volunteers to act it. 


Like coloring books at home, workbooks at school can 
cause children to lose their individuality in art. 
Are workbooks necessary evils, or is there a better 


way? This picture story illustrates one alternative. 


RUTH BYRNE LOCKWOOD 


CREATIVE SEATWORK 
IN THE FIRST GRADE 


How many potentially creative child artists have been ruined 
by first grade seatwork? There was the case of Margaret, 
who, from the age of three, had created hundreds of lively 
pictures of her own. She had never owned a coloring book 
Margaret marched off to the First grade, received a dupli 


cated picture and instructions to color neatly between the 


lines As a result of this and many more lessons like it 
Margaret lost her courage and individuality and became a 
In room 14 at JeHerson 
lines. The 


’ 
by a process which 


slave to adult imposed art’ ideas 


School in Berkeley we do not color between the 
first grade does its necessary seatwork 
consists, essentially, of three steps. 1. The teacher tells a 
The children act th 


it We hope children will go from this room not less creative 


story. 2 story 3. The children draw 
than they came, possibly more creative 


Arithmetic worst ofender We 


have cut it loose from stereotyped forms and instructions such 


1S the usual seatwork 


as, ‘color three trees red, color four trees blue 


Step 1. 


¢ 
suppose 


we are studying seven The te acher makes up a 


story: ‘One day Jimmy and his friends went out to ride 
horses There was a bro wn horse and a black horse Three 
children rode the brown horse and three rode the black 


horse Jimmy thought that was enough for the horses to 
carry so he walked along holding the ropes that led the 
horses Three and thre e and one are seven Step 2. The 


| 4 
story, repeating the c »mbination she 
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teacher goes over the 
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Arithmetic. Below, the children are acting out the teacher's 


story. The teacher is saying, “How many more do we need?” 


Arithmetic. There 


are three on each horse. Three and three and one are seven. 


Below, Raymond is leading the horses. 
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Mansions 
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Arithmetic. Below, the children are beginning to draw the 








story. Teacher goes around making encouraging comments. 

























































Arithmetic. Richard is using lots of color in his picture. 


Like adults, children feed on praise and encouragement and are often sensitive to criticism. 


Arithmetic. Nancy and Harriet are making their pictures big. 





Arithmetic. Janet makes lively animals. Don’t you think so? 


What is “right,”’ not what is 


“wrong,” should be emphasized. Teachers who find the good in each child’s work, and recognize it, motivate greater effort. 


calls up volunteers to act out the story with simple props 
“Let's pretend this desk is the brown horse. Who will come 
up and ride him? Let's use this jump rope to lead the 
horses.’ The class repeats the combination aloud while they 
see it before them Steps one and two might take ten 
minutes or a half hour, depending on the needs of the class 


Step 3. 
heard, and acted 


14 


The children draw the story they have just seen, 
Step three takes the rest of the period 








This is the time when the number combination is put to work 
It is necessary to keep it in mind all during the drawing 
process We find the results to be excellent artistically as 
well as in gain of number understanding 

We find if convenient to use and large sheets 


early part of the 


crayon 
of newsprint for the third step During the 
drawing period the teacher walks around making encourag 


ing comments and holding up papers that are beginning 

















well | like the way J yhn is making his pictur big. de 
how bright Mary s colors are Jane tis putting a silo be side 
her barn We like every picture to be diHerent! At first 


some children are timid about starting to draw on an empty 


C 
piece of paper Some might even burst into tears saying 


“| can't do it This timidity may be overcome by playtul 
questions on the part of the teacher 
a horse have ? 


have feathers ? 


How many legs dc es 
Does it 
By this time the child 


How many arms? Oh—no arms? 
How many heads ? 
1S laughing through his tears andr ad y to tac kle the drawina 
When all are well started their inter st will « arry them alona 
with only an occasional reminder from the teacher 

The children 
with a number com 


easure for ‘‘fill-the-blank 


Its necessaril| confined drawing should be 
y 


Exhibits are made of the finished drawinas 


have had an unforgettable expenence 





bination and creative p seatwork 
balanced with 


free painting and clay work We want children such as 


Arithmetic. The finished product 
There was a brown horse and a black horse. 


and Jimmy led the horses. 


bright colors?” Can’t you just hear first graders eagerly replying to questions like this asked by the 








aot > 


This is the story this picture illustrates 
Three children rode the brown horse, three children rode the black horse, 
“Did Ray get it all in? Did he make it interesting? Did he make it big? Did he use 





























Arithmetic. Showing finished pictures. Each is different. 





“ Jimmy and his friends went out to ride the horses 


teacher? 
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Reading. The teacher is asking ,““ What do you think Jane’s Science. Nancy Ann put a lot of creativeness into her cowry 
house looked like? Where was Dick standing when he saw it?” shell. How much better than to color a teacher’s drawing. 
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Reading. The teacher praised Sharon for having a good idea. Handwriting. Practice is made meaningful with her picture. 


Margaret to leave us as bold and happy as they come to 
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us. We want the timid ones, who have alr ady been in 
hibited by coloring books and home criticism to be cut fre 


to be as creative as they should be 


Ruth Byrne Lockwood teaches third grade in the Jefferson 
School, Berkeley, California. Photographs in this picture 
story are used by courtesy of the audio-visual department 
of the Berkeley public schools. We agree with the author 
that art experiences in the elementary grades should not be 
limited to related activities of this nature. However, we 
believe that the approach used beats the average workbook 


Creative seatwork is not meant to be a complete art program. 
It should be well balanced with free painting and clay work. 
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NORVAL D. CARLSON 


Art and social studies worked together in this junior 
high school study of Africa. A cooperative venture 
from the start, art objectives were not lost in the 


process. Correlation can be worthwhile and creative. 


TAKING A TRIP DOWN THE NILE 


Correlation between art classes and classes in other depart 
ments can lead to inspirational works, and splendid student 
participation and cooperation This sharing of sources 
and resources so they complement one another helps pro 
duce a complete unit or project which is meaningful to 
the student Such a correlation project was successfully 
carried out between a seventh-grade art class and social 
studies class in the Ray Lyman Wilbur Junior High 
School, Palo Alto, California, under the joint supervision 
of Norval D Carlson, art teacher, and Jacob M Patt, 


social studies teacher, with the generous assistance of lrene 


Seward, school librarian, and Wally Porter, photographer 
counselor 

The First step in carrying out the project involved dis 
cussions with the students to determine how they, as a class, 
could correlate their Social Studies Class Unit on Africa with 
their Art Class. Various possibilities were considered, and 
finally the class decided to do a series of murals and cere 
monial masks Next the two teachers concerned had to 
decide the best way such a project could be executed with 
the most student participation and also how this could be 


a learning situation for the class as a whole This was solved 


The seventh grade art class and social studies class worked together on a trip down the Nile. Here they give class reports. 


JAN 
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Students display ceremonial masks as their contribution to the project. 


by choosing as a general theme the Nile River from the Suez 
Canal to its source at Lake Victoria By dividing the class 
in groups with each group taking a country on the Nile the 


Thus there 
were student groups for Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 


problem of student participation was worked out 
Ethiopia, Uganda and Tanganyika This organizational 
plan was brought before the class, and each student allowed 
to choose his group The students who wished to make 
ceremonial masks formed their own group 

With the student participation problem solved by group 
formation, the learning problem resolved itself with each 
group deciding to picture in their mural the products of the 


country they represented, the type of people there, animals 


common to the country and region, and the type of architec- 
ture used Further learning and motivation took place 
through classroom discussion, reading and studying many 
sources on the subject and research with the help of the 
school librarian The group making masks discussed and 
observed African sculpture and similar three-dimensional 
Primitive Art 


completed, students began work on the separate panels of 


When discussion and research of sources were 


the mural, using crayon, colored chalk and paper. The 


mural was completed in about two and a half weeks’ time, 
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Art work brought more meaning to the Africa unit. 


students working fifty minutes a day, five days a week. Arrt 
learning took place in every stage of the operation Simple 
lessons in perspective came up when students placed figures 
and animals on the mural. Color was taught in giving depth 
and emphasis to the panel. Basic line pattern was suggested 
in designing the mask. Here was a true example of correla 
tion—sharing of resources and sources from two different 
Cc lasses. 

Upon completion of the project, a class discussion was 
held which unified the whole Social Studies Unit on Africa 
The masks and murals were put on display so that other 
classes in the school could see and hear about the correla- 
tion project When the project was ended, a re-evaluation 
was taken by the teachers and students involved. Its success 
was obvious. Students were motivated by the sources and 
resources available from the two classes and there was 
student participation by each member of the class, producing 
learnings which helped prove that correlation between art 
classes and other departments can be worthwhile, creative 


and educational 


Norman D. Carlson teaches art in Ray Lyman Wilbur Junior 
High School, Palo Alto, California. See credits in article. 








Art and music were correlated in a special workshop 
program conducted by the Dayton Institute of Art on 
Monday afternoons. Features of this music and art 


program for children are discussed by a participant. 


MARTHA BAINS 


ART IN MUSIC 
MUSIC IN ART 
















On Monday afternoon at four o'clock the Dayton Art 
Institute becomes the scene of gay activity The sounds one 
hears come trom a room at the end of a long corridor wher 
thirty five children are participating in an afterschool work 
shop correlating art and music. These boys and girls who 
come from the public and paro< hial schools in the D 1ytfon 
area are from nine to thirteen years of age Even with the 
enthusiasm of these children it would have been impossible 
to have acx omplished so much had it not been for the lively 
interest shown in the program by Miss Esther J Seaver, Direc 
tor of the Dayton Ant Institute and Miss Margaret Howland, 
Director of Education 

These children did not know rhythm as suc h, when they 
painted with finger paint to ‘‘Danse Macabre."’ In the 
beginning we danced about the room in motion with the 
music It was Halloween and even the most timid ones 
sensed the spirit of the sounds, particularly since a live ghost 
drifted into the room and danced with them. Then they chose 
a color of paint suggested to them by the music It was in 
teresting to note that only a few chose the ever popular 
““red,"’ which proved that they actually did get a feeling of 
color to put their interpretations of “Danse Macabre" on 
the paper; not one child portrayed a naturalistic picture, but 
each, still feeling the rhythm of the dance and the music 
made great sweeping motions Finger painting was a good 
medium with which to begin because it relaxed the children 


and helped them feel the closeness of art and music 


Thirty-five children participated in a series of afterschool sessions correlating art and music at the Dayton Art Institute. 
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Marks on paper were made through feeling rather than sight. 


The Waldteufel ‘Skaters’ Waltz," “Fossils from ‘Car 
nival of Animals’ by Saint Saéns and ‘'Petrouchka’’ by 
Stravinsky all seemed to be excellent selections of music to 
As the music 
played the children closed their eyes and made huge imag 


inspire creations in abstract line and design 
inary lines and designs in the air Then, with their eyes still 
closed they drew these imaginative compositions on paper 


This was very suc cessful bec ause with their eyes ¢ losed, they 


/ 


needed to concentrate only on the music There was no 
concern with perfec tion because they could not see what they 
were drawing. The marks on the paper were made through 


feeling rather than sight The fun came when they opened 
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Petrouchka, His nose 


even where his nose should be and often parts of his body 


their eyes to see the clown was not 
were not connected but when these spaces were colored with 
their eyes open, the compositions assumed a small abstract 
appearance 

Peter and the Wolf’ was a delight to them, musically, 
and it was obvious that the paint jars were a happy sight, 
but a wolf was a wolf and a duck was a duck. Paint splashed 
freely about the room but nothing was left to the imagina 
tion. There was not much correlation between music and art, 


but the children had a feeling for ‘Peter and the Wolf 


a feeling for color, whether the two were 


and 
correlated or not 


Using Indian music, tribal beats, and boogie woogie to 


feel repetition in music, the boys and girls found it a simpl: 


led 


corrugated paper, wads of paper towels and hollow card 





matter to make repeated designs with forks, sponges, ro 
board tubes. Color in art and music was always present 
they had only to make their interpretations according to the 
mood provided by the music 

At Christmas a mobile was the perfect project to present 
balance in music and art Carols, illustrating the blending 
of voices with no one voice outstanding, were used as bacl. 
It was fun to see the paper sculpture angels 


How 


ever carefully the program was planned to include color, 


ground music 


playing musical instruments floating through the air 


line, design, balance, rhythm and repetition in both art 
and music there was enough flexibility to include such inter 
ruption as a gallery tour when it was discovered that some 
of them had not seen all of the Art Institute. As the children 
stepped into the Chinese Temple, if was a pe fect bac kground 
for the Oriental music provided by the record player. As 
each gallery was approached the children moved into a 
different civilization and appropriate music was played ana 
art objects discussed. These children grew in music apprecia 
tion and art tec hniques without realizing it was a learning 


When one 


music one bec omes a part of if as surely as one becomes a 


process because they had fun listens to good 


part of a masterpiece or a creation by one's own hands 


Music recordings used in the correlated art and music program included 
Bach, Little G Minor Fugue and Fanfare Fugue; Billings, A Virgin 
Unspotted; Chopin, Polonaise in A Major; Copland, Billy the Kid and 
Appalachian Spring; Dvorak, Slavonic Dances; Grofe, Grand Canyon 
Suite and Mississippi Suite; Haydn, Toy Symphony; Kabalevsky, The 
Comedians; Offenbach, Gaite Parisienne; Prokofiev, Peter and the 
Wolf; Palestrina, Adoramus Te; Rossini, William Tell Overture; Saint 
Saens, Danse Macabre and Carnival of Animals; Shostakovich, 
Polka—from Age of Gold Ballet; Stravinsky, Petrouchka; Tschaikow- 
sky, Sleeping Beauty and Swan Lake; Waldteufel, Skaters’ Waltz; 
Gregorian Chant; Watusi Indian Orchestra; Belgian Congo Pigmy 
Orchestra and Chant; and Chinese Temple Meditations 


Martha Bains directed the art phase of this class at Dayton 
Art Institute. George Zimmerman directed the music angle 











At least five common elements are found in design, 
music, and the dance. Simultaneous interpretations 
were given in these three art forms by high school 


students. The author describes an interesting idea. 


MARY HOWARD HIX 


FIVE ELEMENTS 
IN THREE ARTS 


Mary Howard Hix is assistant professor of art, Southeast 
Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau; high school teacher. 








High school students danced, sang, and made drawings as three groups interpreted American folk song, “Sit Down Servant.” 








Certain elements are found in all art forms pattern, balance e, 
rhythm, mood and dynamics to mention just a few. One 
unit of work in our College High School was centered around 
the understanding of these elements in dance, Music, draw 
ing and the interpretation of them through movement, singing 
and design The music, physic al education and art classes 
worked together on this unit and finally presented if one 
evening to the parents ata PTA meeting. We chose two 
well-known American folk songs, ‘Skip to My Lou" and 
“Sit Down Servant,”’ for the final program 

We have often drawn to music in our art classes and 
many interesting things come out of such a lesson. Some 
times we try to interpret the mood of the music through color 
and line and at other times we draw to the rhythm of the 
pieces selected. You can do this at any age level with the 
use of records. Before our P.T.A program, while the classes 
were working on this unit, we took the art class to the aymna 
sium to watch the modern dance class interpret the music 
Then we took them to the music room 

The night of the program we took five elements and 
demonstrated how they could be found in music, dance and 
design To demonstrate pattern in art we drew an allover 
design. For balance we drew one formal and one informal 
picture Rhythm was shown by flowing lines, mood by heavy, 
dark colors or bright, cheerful ones and dynamics by a 
design with a strong accent After these elements had been 
explained we pre sented the combined groups in the two 
numbers. The art students drew with chalk on large pieces 
of manila paper and each student inte rpreted the music in a 
different way Some made realistic pictures but most of them 
were very colorful designs lt was interesting to the parents 


to watch the students interpret the music through the three arts 
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Children placed their designs together to form a modern city. Notice the simplicity of forms and their use of string texture. 
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structures suggest space design 


KATHARINE McFADDEN Look at your community for it abounds with stimulating 
ideas for art expenences Our community has suggested 
many of the sixth-grade art activities throughout the year 

. The ls especially enjoyed interpret the neighborhox 

A classroom teacher tells how her sixth grade class pupils especially enjoyed interpreting the neighborhood 

as designs in space for it gave pleasure, growth in percep 


rvin ildings and structur 
found design by observ 9g bu gs wore tion, pride in craftsmanship, and a feeling of satisfaction 
in the community. The problem was to learn how to Our school is located in the heart of Kensington, a 


see structures as simple forms without much detail. neighborhood where factories, homes, schools and churches 
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stand side by side. From the windows of our classroom, which 
is on the third floor of the school, we can see silhouetted 
against the sky the far-off skyscrapers and the statue of 
William Penn atop City Hall. 


we can see the severe grandeur of one of the world’s largest 


Closer and more distinctly 


grain elevators, many factories with tall smokestacks, and 
fantastic water towers. An elevated railroad makes it seem 
as if trains were running over the housetops. The spires of 
many churches can be seen as well as the upper stories and 
roofs of row alter row of neat brick homes. It is stimulating 
at all seasons and in all weather. Most fascinating of all is 
the change in light and shadow as the sun climbs the sky 
Our art activity was to re-create the community as each of 
us saw it—to emphasize the strength and solid construction 
of these buildings where so much of the world’s work is done 

to capture the feeling of distance and space—to show the 
play of light and shadow—and to make of it all a design 
that would be satisfying and exciting. 

We worked at our problem in many ways before we 
tried our designs in space We painted pictures in water 
color and show-card color. These were vivid and strong, but 
we wanted something more. We made a wall frieze showing 


near, middle, and far-distant buildings, but it too failed to 


Sixth graders cut simple shapes from cardboard or construci ion 







capture the feeling of space and the play of light as we 
He $uq 


That was a new approa h for US, 


desired Our art supervisor came to our rescue 
gested a design in space 
but we ventured willingly upon the new idea 

It was a challenging undertaking, and if took time to 
plan There were familiar materials but to be used in a new 
way and new techniques to master The first step was to 
help us to see buildings as simple forms minus details This 
was probably the most difficult phase for we all tended to be 
realistic, thinking in terms of windows, doors, floors, and 
other details Observing the very far-distant buildings helped 
solve this for details seemed to be erased by distance. We 
cut our first shapes from gray bogus paper and experimented 
in placing them on a base of heavy cardboard moving the 
pieces back and forth, here and there, to get pleasing 
shadows and effective contrasts. Free-form openings in some 
pieces suggested that the buildings admitted light and air 
Bogus paper is inexpensive so we could have several sheets 
to experiment with Many were so interested that they 


continued planning at home 


When a child was satisfied with his design he selec ted 
could 
The child was now ready to trace his 


his colors. Cardboard was used for it was sturdy and 


be cut rather easily 





paper, arranged them in the most interesting compositions. 
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Pupils found various ways of fastening verticals to bases. 


patierns on the cardboards and to cut out the shapes he had 
planned Since the cardboard was colored on only one 
side, and the forms were to stand in space, each had to be 
cut twice if the child wished his design to be viewed from 
all sides. In order to make the forms stand, each was scored 
at the bottom and was bent outward to form a flange. The 
flange was stapled or pasted to the base. To strengthen a 
tall shape some children discovered that they could fasten 
another shape at right angles to the tall shapes A long 
straight pin passing through one piece and into the edge of 
another shape gave the structures rigidity. 

As the pupils worked they discovered the limitations of 
cardboard. It could not be curved; in order to fold the card 
board it had to be scored lightly on one side and deeply 
on the other. Measurements and scoring had to be exact 
to produce a straight fold, if the cardboard was folded too 
often the coated surface was spoiled Different problems 
arose and the children were encouraged to work out the 
solutions. One boy discovered that if the cardboard could 
not be folded in and out to give the effect of recessed sec 
tions of buildings, separate pieces could be so spaced as 
to give the illusion of recessed structures 

The final step was to enrich and add interest to the large 
surfaces String was used in several compositions. This not 
only made large areas more interesting, but it suggested 
the many overhead wires of our busy neighborhood and the 
cables of the distant suspension bridge as well as adding 
strength to the vertical structures. Holes were punched with 
a point every quarter inch in the selected vertical form and 
also in the base. These holes were made to weave the string 


through from top to base and from base to top until all holes 
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were filled Pupils found unusual ways of weaving the string 
which added new eHects. This took careful planning, but 
the added beauty and rigidity when the string work was 
completed made it well worth the effort 

Some children, feeling limited by the stiff 
cardboard, decided to make their designs of construction 


, unyielding 
paper. They began as before and found the results satisfying 
A cardboard covered with a piece of colored construction 
paper served as a base. Because of the wide choice of 
colors in a package of assorted construction paper, the color 
schemes for these designs in space were more varied, more 
subtle, and much more pleasing in color. Now the children 
could make the rounded forms suggested by smokestacks 
and water tanks. They could fan-fold, and pleat, and get a 
great variety of shapes and more interesting play of light 
and shadow. The paper was easier to manipulate, cut, 
paste or staple, and the work went faster. When the designs 
were finished they were indeed interesting, but they were 
not as sturdy as the cardboard models 

The next step in our art experience was to urge the 
children to break away from recognizable structural forms 
and create a design of abstract shapes, mounted as before 
to a base. The children were used to preplanning now. 
They cut free forms of gray bogus paper and moved them 
in various positions until proportion, spacing, and light and 
shadow created a pleasing composition Then they traced 
the forms on construction paper, choosing colors for contrast 
and harmony. The resulting constructions suggested fan 
tastic fairy palaces, castles in Spain, cities in the clouds, 
or Delaware Valley U.S.A. in a future century 

We assembled our designs in space on top of a long low 
bookcase at the back of the room. There was room for every 
child's contribution On a table in front we placed the 
abstract designs—the embryo architects’ dreams of the 
world of tomorrow. The whole gave us a satisfying illusion 
of the power and beauty ofa great city 

When we dismantle our display each child will take 
home with him much more than a design in space created of 
cardboard and paper. Out of this experience had grown 
not only skill, accuracy, deliberation in planning, but a 
shifting in our evaluation of each other. Take Jim for in 
stance. He is overage for the grade and a slow thinker 
He was sick last term and lost a lot of time at school Jim 
seemed defeated, he had lost confidence in himself, to his 
classmates he was just a ‘‘misfit."" But Jim is a craftsman 
He isn't articulate, but he can make designs in space! H« 
worked quietly and steadily and one day someone ex 
claimed, ‘‘Boy, look at Jim's.'’ Praise and admiration from 
his peers has made an unbelievable change in this boy 
The realization that ‘talents differ'’ has made a change in 
the rest of us too; we will all carry away from this experience 


greater understanding and kindliness toward each other 


Katharine McFadden teaches sixth grade in Webster School, 
Philadelphia. Classroom teachers handle art instruction in 
the elementary grades. Frank A. Walchak is art supervisor 
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EMILY FRYBERGER 


When the classroom teacher is really enthusiastic 
about art she can find many ways of correlating it 
A third grade teacher tells 


us how art was used in two representative projects. 


with social studies. 


Correlation in the third grade 


China and Art Ant makes for happy moments! Or class 
in the third grade at Columbus School « nj »yed reading about 
A real coolie hat was brought 
in. Then each decided to make a coolie hat of different 


colored construction paper and de sign it with something 


China, especially the coolies 


pertaining to China 

The children had so much fun Next they cut and de 
signed fans of colored paper and reinforced them with oal 
tag The boys and girls created a dance to go with some 
records of Chinese music using the hats and fans The girls 
thought that they would like to wear some lotus flowers in 
their hair They made a headband of oaktag and then cut 


some crepe paper which was gath red and stapled on the 











=> 


band Thin rubber was put on the band to hold it on th 
head The children designed their hats and fans with the 
colored scraps of paper which they exchanged with each 
other to make harmonizing color eHects Later, the children 
wished to create a Chinese scarf dance They brought in old 
sheets which were torn into eighteen inch squares Four 
colors of fabric dye were pur hased and each child selected 
a color and dyed a scarf The scarfs were of a beautiful 


paste | when pressed 


The class i ainted an enlarged map of China. On it the 


children plac d clippings and pictures The letters in the 


cities and rivers were made of quarter-ine h blocked paper 


The y were 









The art project helped make the third grade reading about China more meaningful; sent them after additional information. 


crayon d blac k and pasted on A string of 
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Christmas-tree lights was used to light the cities Crayoned 


drawings were made of temples and dragons. Many things 
were made of modeling clay. No Chinese program would be 
complete without lanterns. Creative paintings of flowers and 
fireworks were made on nine by twelve manila construction 
paper When dry they were folded and each child cut freely 
the design of his own lantern. Dark bands were pasted on 
the tops and bottoms They were strung artistically about 
the room Finally, the children decided to have a stage per- 
For this the children sketched two triple screens, 


five feet in height for background 


formance e 


The mountains, grass, 
and trees were chalked. The temples and junks were cray- 
oned and the large tori was cut of black paper Throughout 
the entire program the children were extremely happy! 

Playing Indians The class had been studying about 
Indians of North America so they painted a map of it with 


tempera paint The boys built a large tepee in the room from 


Every young man and young lady is an Indian at heart. 
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trimmed branches of trees, wire, and light-brown paper 
This made it more realistic, and when they were finished, 
All the children made tom-toms 
Others 
made them of large tin cans covered on each end with rubber 
These rubber ends were laced together 
The boys made bows and 
Headbands were cut 
and designed which they proudly wore while they worked 
They 


were made of neutral color with short sleeves and bottom 


they placed designs on it 


Some decorated oatmeal boxes and salt boxes 


from old rubber tires 
with brightly colored string 


arrows from limbs of trees and string 
The girls sewed Indian dresses made of crepe paper 


of skirt crayoned red and fringed by cutting with scissors 
They made strings of beads from pumpkin, squash, orange, 
and grapefruit seeds. The girls wore the dresses and beads 
to do an Indian dance ina special program and when they 


played Indians 


Emily Fryberger teaches third grade, Westfield, New Jersey. 


Art joined hands with social studies to make “playing Indians” fun. 
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“OF all the trees we love, we love our Christmas tree best 
of all." | had to agree most emphatically with the third 
grade the day that | discovered their wonderful Christmas sur- 
prise. What a lovely sight it was, all aglow with its shining 
lights and glitter. Beneath it, from a miniature church in the 
center of a Christmas creche, ‘Silent Night, Holy Night’’ 
Each of the 
beaming thirty-five faces was waiting for me to learn the real 


Another look, and there it 


was-—their science table collection all strung out in glitter, 


chimed through the unusually hushed classroom. 
secret of their Christmas tree. 
sequins, gilt, and color The Christmas tree represented 
each tree that the boys and girls had grown to learn and love 
since the early days in September. | had passed that science 
table many times since September, hardly noticing how the 
collections grew day by day Each time a new tree was dis 
covered in the community if was eagerly investigated by the 
children for its identifying marks. ‘‘Trees in the Community 
Unit’ became alive through the vital interest of their teacher 
She asked that each child know the tree nearest his home 


This he recognized by its bark, leaf, and seed pod. When 
ever possible, these pods were gathered and placed in boxes 
on the science table for the whole class to study Through 


this interest in learning and collecting, on field trips with the 
class or often on excursions of their own, the children ac 
cumulated seed pods from all the trees in the community 
What a marvelous variety in size, texture, anc shape. Huge 
beans resembling giant Lima beans were found right on the 
school ground These dropped from overhanging locust 
trees from a neighbor's back yard. All sorts of cones from 
the pine, fir, and hemlock trees were gathered The sycamore 
yielded delightful buttonballs. Prickly seed pods from the 
gum tree and the oak tree’s acorns and acorn shells sparked 
many an ingenuity The children found that autumn was 
ideal for collecting seeds for the shedding trees actually 
covered the ground with them 

Perhaps the attitude of the teacher led the way more than 
anything in Inspiring the idea for the seed pod Christmas tree 
Being a sincere conservationist, she instilled in the children’s 
thinking the appreciation for growing trees and the desire 
to beautify by planting trees rather than by cutting them 
down. With this training in mind, it was quite logical that 
the class did object to cufting down a tree in order to decorate 
it for their classroom at Christmastime However, it seemed 
very necessary that they have atree. Almost as if by magic 
the idea came and was warmly welcomed by the whole 
class Why not make a tree from all the trees in the com 
munity ? 
Materials were dis 
The teacher 
With the aid of the 


janitor, third grade soon had a large pointed triangle made 


Plans were made and talked over 
cussed along with the means of construction 


volunteered two clothesline props 


from wood across which they stretched and nailed chicken 
wire The covered triangle was nailed to a short tree-trunk 
The wire looked 


Something was needed to make it resemble 


base and painted with white tempera paint 
empty and stiff 
The old sycamore tree on the edge of the play 


a tree 
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ground was just the place to go for fine twigs to cover the 
wire. These branches were sprayed white, tied into bundles, 
and then strung across the wire 
texture it needed 

Then came the time for decorating the seed pods 


They gave the tree the 


One 
whole period was spent in painting the seed pods The 
children mixed lovely pastel shades by adding a few drops 
of color to white. This, they thought, would make their tree 
look soft and ‘‘tinkly."’ Some of the seeds were painted gold 
and silver to make the tree sparkle. For one whole week the 
third grade collected trimmings. Sequins, beads, mica, and 
glitter were heaped on the table. When enough was gath- 
ered, they enjoyed a wonderful “decorating period. Locust 
beans were lined up and down with many colored sequins 
and beads. Pine cones, already gay, became even gayer 
with colored beads and balls glued under their opening 
scales Tiny silver bells were made from acorn cups with 
beads strung under them for knockers The buttonballs 
when dipped in glue and rolled in glitter gave off a jeweled 
Five of these white buttonballs dipped in 


silver glitter were tied around a sixth to form a star for the 


look of splendor 

peak of the tree Every child worked with enthusiasm 
decorating, arranging, and tying until not a single seed pod 
was left on the science table. A string of lights was strung 


The children found that white 


lights made the tree “snowy” and didn't « hange the color of 


up each side to make it shine 


their ornaments. 

At last the tree was finished. The ‘“‘ohs’’ and ‘‘ahs’’ of 
everyone when the tree was lighted for the first time were a 
lesson in appreciation and evaluation in two simple words 
These words were often repeated as each new visitor stepped 
inside the room and beheld the shining tree. In fact, the word 
spread so rapidly throughout the school about the tree that 
not one person missed seeing it It was just one of those 
people who came to see it who suggested that a picture be 
published in the local newspaper so that it could be seen by 
everyone. Contrast became a new word in third grade’s art 
vocabulary when they learned that it would be impossible 
to take a clear picture of a white tree against their very light 
classroom wall. How relieved they were when the teacher 
draped a huge dark cloth behind the tree only minutes before 
the photographer came The photographer insisted on an 
action pose, so several children ‘pretended’ to be decorat 
ing the tree as he snapped the picture They were very proud 
of their tree as they clipped the picture from the newspaper 
the following day to place it on their bulletin board; but 
not as proud as | was of the third grade and their teacher 


who truly experienced creation 


Rosemarie G. Sloat is art supervisor for Governor Mifflin 
Joint Schools, Kenhorst, Pennsylvania. Thelma Carlton, who 
assisted the third graders in the project described, is a 
classroom teacher at the Farview School. Here was an art 
activity, carried out without the knowledge and help of the 


art supervisor, which grew out of classwork in other areas. 








BRINGING SWITZERLAND 
TO THE FOURTH GRADE 


MILDRED RUDY 


Fourth grade pupils of Mannington Central Schoo! built a 
Swiss mountain in their own classroom in connection with a 
social studies unit The mountain, more than eight feet 
high, was made of papier-mac he over a base of apple crates 
and chicken wire Placed along the mountain and the valley 
below were models of various buildings, farmhouses, hotels, 
chalets, an electric power plant, a church, and various 
factories typical of Switzerland. These were made of card 


board Children modeled cows in clay and made casts of 







Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 


techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages 


them with their own rubber molds Lakes, trees, fence 5s, fun 


nels and bridges were included Trains brought from home 


> 


added realism tothe scene Parents took an interest in the pro} 


ect and helped secure materials One father brought typ al 
Swiss clothing and talked of his expernences in Switzerland 
Visitors at the school carnival paid admission to see it 
Mildred Rudy teaches fourth grade in the Mannington Cen 
tral School, in Mannington, Marion County, West Virginia 


MURALS IN CUT PAPER 


BARBARA HERBERHOLZ 


What to do with the framed space above the chalkboard is a 
problem which confronts many an elementary classroom 
teacher. All too often this bothersome area is filled with 
seasonal turkeys, bunnies, or Santas laboriously copied and 


Thus the ‘‘filling-in”’ 


of this area becomes a detriment to the educational process. 


colored and monotonously repeated 


A creative approach in making a cut-paper mural is one 
solution that has sound educational value It is a project 
in which the objectives and outcomes become those of (1) 
participation in group work, (2) experiencing of overlapping, 
(3) freely cutting of individually expressive forms, (4) iden 


tifying oneself with places, people, action, events and times 


The season of the year suggested the topic ‘Christmas 
ve in Our Town" for this particular third-grade class 
otivation was made meaningful to the children by such 

questions as, ‘What would you see if you were outdoors on 
Christmas Eve? What would you hear? What might you 
and other people be doing or where would you be going? 
What would the weather be? Would you be excited? How 
would you be dressed?"’ and so on. Answers to these 
questions were written on the chalkboard, and the children 


selected their own projects from the list of items named 


Relative sizes were decided upon, and cutting and pasting 


began. Final step in the activity was that of the children 
deciding on the arrangement of the figures, houses, trees, and 
other objects that they had cut out of colored paper. After 
they had pasted them in position the mural was ready to be 


pinned in the proposed area above the chalkboard 


Barbara Herberholz, who formerly taught third grade, State 
College, Pennsylvania, now lives at Sacramento, California. 





DESIGN IN CUT PAPER 


JESSIE TODD 


Cutting paper requires a simplification leading to design. 


Holes cut in paper help a child to get a simplification which 
begins to resemble design At Christmas they are inspired 
for some can be used for Christmas card designs or decora 
tions for Christmas packages. These examples are the work 


of nine year olds in the Laboratory School 


Jessie Todd, who taught art at the University of Chicago's 
Laboratory School for many years, retired during June 1956. 








Children grow through solving problems. Cardboard animals and other constructions present problems, encourage solutions. 


PROBLEM SOLVING WITH CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTIONS 


DONALD HERBERHOLZ 


Just as an arithmetic teacher does not distribute answer sheets 
to the assigne d problems and just as an E nalish « omposition 
teacher would look askanc eata Shakesps arean sonnet sub 
mitted as original student work, neither does a teacher inter 
ested in child growth provide patterns for any art project 
Cardboard constructions present many problem-solving 
situations for a child—both in the « utting « f the shape s to be 
joined and in the scoring, folding, and attaching of pieces t 
form the expression he desires. Animal shapes ar nly one 
direction toward which the child will find to work Construc 

tions alone will interest many children | join the cut 
shapes, small cardboard pieces used as nails, slits and 
insertions, and other devices will be discovered by the child 
as answers to his own building needs oda straws, string, 
pipe cleaners, cotton, and other inexpensive and readily 


obtainable materials may be added for detail t de 


siqn 


Lightweight cardboard or tagboard lend themselv. 
these simple constructions Pp ster paint may ob 


accent points 


Donald Herberholz is assistant professor of art, Bloomsburg, 


Pennsylvania teachers college. Photos from training school 





ALUMINUM FOIL FACES 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


We had tried various materials in making masks that would 
really fit the face Papier-mache had to be modeled over a 
form made of plasticine or similar material, and the mask 
often turned out to be too large or too small because the 
mold was not accurate. This process also took several 
periods to complete Plaster of Paris applied to the face for 
a more exact model was dangerous, and starched cheese- 


One day 


when we were experimenting with heavy kitchen foil,a student 


cloth was slow in drying and difficult to remove 
put some over her face; we found that we could shape the 
Another student, for 
getting to remove his glasses obtained a very interesting 


‘ 
mask 


foil to her facial features quite easily 


By first crumpling the foil and then smoothing it in 
places, diferent textural qualities resulted The remaining 
edge, after the foil sheet had been pressed around the chin 
and top of the head, could also be utilized for decoration 
along with additional details from colored paper, etc 

Other decorations could be painted with oil paints, 
enamels, or even tempera with the addition of starch to make 


it adhere 


the nose and between the lips make breathing easier. The 


If one wishes to wear the masks, small slits under 
eyes can also be cut out. These foil masks are particularly 
effective when worn with black costumes so the metal alone 
will reflect the light afterward the masks can be stuffed 


with soft tissues to preserve the features and then be mounted 






Would your school or grade like to exchange art with a 
school in Japan? -At the request of the American Embassy 
in Tokyo, Se hool Arts has agreed to coordinate an exchange 
of child art between schools of the United States and schools 
in Japan The procedure is very simple as outlined in the May 
1956 issue of School Arts 


t 
to excnange with American schools are giving their schoo 


Japanese art teac hers wishing 


addresses to a national art teachers’ publication in Japan 
or to field offices of the United States Information Service 
These addresses are forwarded to the editorial office of 
School Arts from the American Embassy. School Arts will 
forward one address to an y American teacher who requests it 


as they are available The American teacher then writes 








JAPANESE SCHOOLS WISH 


































































































Carolyn W. Heyman is associate professor at Buffalo State 





TO EXCHANGE CHILD ART 


direct to the Japanese teacher and arranges for the exe hangs 








In order to simplify procedure, all requests are to be mad 





on a double post ¢ ard, addressed to Japanese Ant Exe hanae ; 
School Arts, 400 Woodland Drive, Buffalo 23, New York 


Your name and school address should be placed on the return 














postal and the reverse side left blank for us to add the address 








of the Japanese teacher Use the upper half of the reverse 





side which bears our address to repeat your name and 





school address, and leave lower half vacant so we can keep 








a record of the address given you. Indicate the grade or 








grades in your s¢ hool and we will try to match them 








Note the simple procedure. Follow it 


and follow through 
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to speed the 


lettering and 
drawings of L 
ARTISTS, TEACHERS 
and STUDENTS 


everywhere 


Osterbook 


LETTERING 4 










THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


New Teachers A recent booklet pub 
lished by The American Association of 
School Administrators offers helpful sug 
gestions fornew teachers. It points out kinds 
of help new teachers need as they start their 
careers, things to be done to give that help, 
and the people responsible for seeing that 
help is forthcoming. Material in the book 
let is based on a manuscript prepared by 
Dean Lobaugh, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Eugene, Oregon, and drafts have 
been reviewed by more than 50 superin 
tendents, supervisors, teachers, ‘and others 
Copies of this 24-page booklet, entitled, 
“OF to aGood Start: Teacher Orientation 
are available at fifty cents each from The 
American Association of School Adminis 
trators, 1201 Sixteenth St., North West, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


New Ceramic Paint Versa-Color is a 
new ceramic tube paint developed by the 
American Art Clay Company. It is espe 
cially designed for silk screening on glazed 
tiles, but is excellent also for airbrushing 
stenciling, and painting on any fired glaze 
or metal enameled surface It is recom 
mended for china painting, too This ready 
to-use ceramic paint is produced in eight 
bright colors. When fired to Cone 018 
(1328 F.), Versa-Colors have a brilliant 
sheen. Greatest contrast is obtained when 
applied over a white clay body glazed in 
clear transparent, but interesting results are 
also obtained over colored clays and glazes 
Overspraying creates unusual shaded 
blended and intermingled effects 

For further details concerming this new 
Amaco product, write Ceramic Departm« nt 
Section SA, American Art Clay Company 


Indianapolis 24, Indiana 


Ceramics Scholarship lhe creation of 
the “Drakenfeld Scholarship" in the De 
partment of Ceramic Technology, College of 
Mineral Industries at Pennsylvania State 
University was recently announced The 
scholarship, endowed by B. F. Drakenfeld & 
Co., Inc., New York, carries a $500 annual 
grant to a deserving freshman student enter 
ing the University's Department of Ceramic 
Technology. The first Drakenfeld Scholar 
ship for the academic year 1956 57 has 
been awarded to Kenneth Laschinsky of 
Nemacolin, Pennsylvania 

Candidates for the scholarship will be 
chosen on the basis of scholarship char 
acterand need. The Scholarship Committee 
of the College will choose the winners. Those 
interested in further details should write to 


Penn State, University Park, Pennsylvania 


tinued 








BUILD 

CREATIVE 
BLOCK PRINTING 
PROGRAMS 


WITH“ PEEDBA| ‘ 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS AND 
WATER-SOLUBLE INKS 


e clean, sharp cutting 





e hand ground steel cutters 

@ easy to handle 

@ powerful chuck 

e rugged and dependable 
Plan now for history, card, calendar and 
art programs. Send today for free lesson 
plans and order a stock of SPEEDBALL 
LINO CUTTER SETS No. 1. Sold at 


all school supply houses 


C. HOWARD 
Camden 1, N.J H U NT PEN CO. 


Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 





No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 


— om = ow oe ow oe oe ow oe oe oe oe oe oe oe 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y 

Gentlemen: Attached is my check for 
Liquid Overglaze Set $10.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set 500 
I will pa hipping argc 


“| 
1 

i 
i 
i 

i 
NAME I 
1 
i 
I 

1 
i 
i 


CITY ZONE STATE 


Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies 


“Drakenteld ' 


1 
! 
! 
1 
1 
1 
l 
jy ADDRESS 
! 
1 
1 
' 
l 
! 
° 
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Scholastic Award Winner 
George Nowacki— Age 17 





Opaque Water Colors 


Write today on school stationery for your free copy of the 


28 page “S« hool {pprot ed Brushes by Delta” catalog 





For the advanced student... 


when individual te hnique and control 





hecome important, dependable tools are basic 





to the freedom necessary for creative expression 





The student's brushes must respond to quick, 





decisive strokes to render expressive lines 





and they must be equally suited to applying 





a heavy layer of color or controlling a delicate 





wash. Delta’s “Golden Sable” water color 





brushes were designed to answe! the needs ol 





a delta 


advanced water color painting within 








school budget requirements 


c*°%o 











style 


1107 vo 


Golden sable water color, finest grade 


A superb brush for advance student work 














(high school) in water color painting, both 





opaque and transparent. Made of the finest 





selected golden sable hair, hand- upp dtoa firm 





needle-fine point—excellent elasticity 





seamless aluminum ferrule, safe for all mediums 
perfectly balanced, black polished handle 


with rounded ends (no sharp points ) 























Standard English sizes 1-12 


delta! brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., n. y. 12, n. y. 

















for Paper Sculpt 


Mary Grace Joh 

natio 
this art, and 
gs teacher on 
book, PAPER 


is considered poss! 


field's first 


nally known maste 
distinguished 


a 


a real find... 


ure, says 


nston, inter 
rof 


4 author. Her 
SCULPTURE,” 
bly the 


guthority “ 


the subject. 




















Sold by leading art, stationery and wge . : ‘ 
school supply dealers everywhere. HIGGINS INK CO, INC. snoon.yn. new YORK 



















the 

most 
beautiful 
lines 

in the 
world.. 








are drawn 
with a 


drawing pencil 


will give them: the sharper 
clearer, perfectly consistent line 
they want. Venus’ patente 


particles in the lead to insure 
4 more even deposit stric 
laboratory tests and rigit 


accuracy, greater strength 


you get Venus—the standaré 
in fine drawing pencils for generations 


VENUS trademark of fine 


craftsmanship in pencils 


' 

« AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 

' Hoboken, New Jersey 

: Enclosed is $ for copies of 
' “Sketching with Venus" at 25e each and 

; copies of New Portfolio of 1955 Award-Winning 
» Pencil Drawings at 10c each. Please include my 
: free Venus Drawing Pencil 

' Name 

: School 

; Street 

s City State 

' 
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VENUS 


The experts know what Venus 


Colloidal Process produces finer 


grading standards produce greater 


strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 


Send for helpful, illustrated instruction 
brochure “ Sketching with Venus,”’ only 25¢ 
and geta FREE Venus Drawing Pencil 


eee ee ee ee 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Continued from page 74 


Craft Fellowship [he lowle Silversmiths 
manufacturers of sterlinghollow ware and flat 
ware in Newburyport, Massachusetts, are 
offering a fellowship to a student of three 

dimensional design who will complete his or 
her schooling in the spring of 1957. The 
fellowship will run from September 1957 
through August 1958. Prospective candi 
dates for this fellowship are invited to write 
to William DeHart, Director of Design, 


lowle Silve rsmiths, Newbur yport Mass 


”m 


; \ 

i 

} 

+ +, Vv 


-_ 
‘fe 
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Soldering Clamps Shown here is the 
complete range of self locking solde ning 
clamps for jewelry makers offered by The 
Copper Shop of Cleveland, Ohio. Designed 
implify and eliminate failures insolde ning 
these clamps make the job ea y by locking 
the work in place during the entire process 
With these clamps, double-soldering (solder 
ing ornaments and findings simultaneously?) 
and other usually difficult techniques are 
é asily accomy lished Sturdily constructed 
the clamp series contains a variety of lock 
ing jaws to meet the requirements of practi 
cally every type of jewelry soldering 
problem 

For description and prices of these solder 
ing clamps write directly to the manufac 
turer, The Copper Shop, Dept. SA, 1812 £ 
13th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


New Catalog |he new edition of the O-P 
Craft catalog has recently been published 
and is yours for the asking It is number 57 
and lists, describes and illustrates a wide 


assortment of craft items ready for your 


pupils to decorate with original designs and 
colorful media lhe format and size have 
been changed this year; and accenting the 
pages are cartoon-like figures suggesting 
ways of using the items Iwo new useful 
items have been added to the very complete 
line of articl ( ).P Craft Company manu 
facture “Holdit a handy holder for 
paper napkins letters, class notes, etc.; and 
a small, tear-drop design slicing or choy 
ping board In addition, you will find 
many other items, manufactured especially 
for school use wooden trays bowl 
shakers, plates, buttons, boxes in a wide 
range of sizes and shapes—to mention only 
a few of the items 

Write O-P Craft Co., Sandusky, Ohio, on 
your school stationery and ask for the new 
catalog No. 57. You'll find it a handy 
reference and buying quide 












LOW-COST 
_— ——_ 


ENAMELING = 


KILN 





FOR SCHOOL USE 


Teachers have found enameling to be the perfect medium of 
expression. It is functional as well as creative 


This Kiln will fire any piece up to 4*%” in diameter and 1 
high. We furnish a fundamental text and will answer your 
technical problems. Kiln reaches enamel ng temperature 
quickly, is sturdy and affords 

w-cost trouble-free operation 
All parts easily replaceable at 


FREE 
TEXT ON 
ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson 


Send for your copy of this 40 





page illustrated text on metal! er 
ameling. Techniques tools 
equipment types of enameling firing finishes, etc 


NEW Silver-plated metal no precleaning no forma 
sts | 


tion of oxide scale ttle more than copper 


NE Complete line of Opalescent colors beautitu 


effects write for sample 


WRITE DEPT. SA FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


539 Deerfield Rood Highland Pork, | 
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i] Gg new 
hobbycraft, based 
the most colorful 
1 versatile art medi 
velopment in years 
SIMPLE just a few 
turns of SUJI wire bring 
to life a bright array of 
beautiful wire miniatures knick 
knacks party favors, ornaments gifts 
FUN an entertaining craft activity 
for individuals or groups 
CREATIVE encourages individual 
artistic imagination and ability 
INEXPENSIVE less than 10c¢ worth 
of materials for a simple project 
SUJI is available in complete con 
struction kits at 89 and $2.95 
Refill wire, jigs and cement avail 
able se parately 


1¢ your hobby shop or write direct 
Send 25c for 28-pg. X-acto Handicraktt Catalog 


48-89 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y 
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[7 Edition 
Now READY! 


fvery artist and 
letterer should have 
this up-to-date 96-page 
‘How to bible on letter- 
ing and poster design. 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY..... Only 
75* from your art supplier. 






















(C. HOWARD HUNT PEN (0. 


Camden 1,.N. J. 
Mfgrs. of SPEEDBALL pens «products 





Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 





Using Crayons A new 4-page fold 
giving many WWestions | ng cray 

n cratt activities has recently been | 
lished by B nney & Smith ¢ ana 
your for the askin } Ay ippealir 
feature t the folder the we with which 


the text is written. The author 
to us. but if a prett tte bet he h 


a teacher because the mat 


ented trom the teach t nt ft viev 
Methods are described n mn jerly 
manner of progr n with essential ster, 


and techniques explained in a helpful and 


clear style f writing In addit 1 drawing 
are used to illustrate the activiti 
Five separate crayor alt t hn 1 


described and illustrated in the folder which 

5 8 by 11 inche t 1¢ ind may be 
punched to fit a standard ring binds Wi 
understand this folder the first of a 


iggesting use for the Binns y & Smith bir 


of art material Why not start a ring binds 
file you ll have these folders at hand and 
ready t use when activiti« na 
they manufacture are indicated 

For your tree copy of the first and nt 


folder simply write Item f Interest Editor 
School Arts Maaarin« 1611. Printer 
Building, Worcester 8, Ma and ask for 
the Binney & Smith folder on Crayola 
Cray n 4 u'll find t Give ex ting 


es for crayor 


Water Colors Shown her the + y 

designed bon for Crehtint-Dev 

Water Color Set N 118 Ih t 

turdy metal has a mixir } pale tte 1 and 
ntains eight half pan t 

water colors and an artist's t h ee th 

na ther h na al ty water color sets at 

your school supply stor r write the mar 

facturer, Craftint Mfg. ¢ Dept. SA. 161 
Hamer Ave., Cleveland 1 I 


itther details and pr 


Art Slidefilms [wo slidel 
lor Art in Jur Cla rv and } 
n Art for Middle Grads are availat 


for ha t f y f lia t 
f ( f th 
Ev t f IN 

ty 

Art in the ( j } j 

tr ary | 3 x 
' aps x y 49 1 

Fil rig r t ' } 


Ipprox ately r 
y nast +} 
yt ry 10 | 
y child f 
by! t ft y 
dia Britar WV 





make visual aids 
FAST 


Flo-master 


FELT TIP PEN 








In modern education 
llo-master is the way 
prepare flash card 
ip is chart 
et like those show 
You can achieve hur 
clear, colorful. exciting 
effects quickly and ¢ 
th a Flo-omaster 
dont have to be a tale 
irtist to get good resi 
An Opaque Projector 
provide outline 
ily trace on poster 
newsprint. Complete 


information on Obpacque 


y= 


YOUR CHOICE OF 2 FLO-MASTER INKS! 


TRANSPARENT —‘This is the finest ink ever devel 


ed for use in felt tip pen It 
quirerme ‘ for general purpos ketal et 
tes dad ! ! j i ' | 
It len ! ! tired 
tox led } i i ! | 
fine ols bo ht colored 
Available in colors including black 
BRITE- LINE bor use in the Advanced Flo 
master (illustrated above ot in the olde 
il lel ! iter ! 4 
t i hit pay or poster t ! 
' { it fast dy t 
‘ f i ther i “we do «« i il 
based int $ brilliant colo ind black 


TWO FLO-MASTER SET COMBINATIONS 


master Teacher's » 


' Fine Mark Adag 
$3.90 

Flo-master Colorcraft set. F t Advanced Ff , 
16 tell tiy ‘ r 7 7 F ‘Ff y 
y ’ 4 ' | 
parent k). $15.00 
FREE! Fic moster School & 
1 te ‘ fw 4 te er 
f 
c tie Wer ‘ ‘ 
< *, ‘ tw 
Ss, 4 Eighth A t fork 

— 





Flo-master 


THE MIRACLE PEN WITH THE FELT TIP 
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New, Complete 


a N\-as—.\— 
AVA Fr 0 tl 4 —) Oe Gb 


Vv Easy to use 
V Clean to use 


V Starts quickly 


Advertised 


q 


Since 1858 specialists in Fine products for Office, School, Home and 
Typewriter Ribbons; 
Pads and Inks; Duplicator Supplies; Writing, Drawing and indelible 
Inks; Eradicators; Artist Colors; Marking Devices and Inks. 
THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE 42, 


Industry: Carbon Paper; 


' Smooth ink tiow 


King-size capacity 


Pocket size 


in LIFE 


Now 


your finge 
case contains markir g pen, marking ink, ass¢ 


a fine liner adapter 


that slips 


labelling, 


Rainproot kit makes 


almost every s 


materials, 


non-porous 


Marker 


Carter's improved Marking Pen with felt tip is ideal for sketche 


visuals, flash cards, maps, 


Marker writes 


black, red, 


(no extras to buy) 


Carter's complete Marker Kit puts every marking accessory at 


rtips. There are >» extras to buy! The streamlined clear plasti 
orted felt tips, tip cleaner, and 


everything for every marking job in a compact kit 


into your pocket or purse 


*s, posters, 
graphs, harts, 
addressing. And Carter's complete 


these jobs easier The Carter 
draws bold or fine on 
surface in any of five colors 

green, blue and yellow on porous 
and in these olors plus white on 


materials So, have Carter's 


Kit on hand and 


solve every marking problem 


easier and faster! 


Look for this 


taining 


Adhesives; Stamp 


Supply, 
MASS. 


Carters Marker Kit a 


display con 


the new, complete 


t your Art 


Stationery, or Marking 
Supply Dealer. 





PRESENTING 


FLOQUIi 
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THE 


LINE 


FLO-PAQUE. Fast drying, 
opaque colors for all purposes, 
all surfaces. Apply free brush, 
with stencils, atterns, etc 
Permanent. Washable. 37 in- 
termixable colors 


FLO-STAIN. Highest quality, 
easy to handle, aoe I Match- 
less results on furniture, frames, 
wood-carvings, etc. Five popu- 
lar colors: Mahogany, Cherry, 
Walnut, Oak, Natural Pine 
Handy, practical kits available 


MARKMASTER I! 
trolled fountain applicator 
Slight downward pressure 
primes wick. Threaded holder 
prevents wick from dropping 
out. Unequalied for perform- 
ance 


Valve con- 


COLORMASTER KIT. Indispen- 
sable in the classroom for 
posters, signs, art work, sketch- 
ing. Contains 8 brilliant Dri- 
ink Colors, 8 felt nibs, 4 ap- 
plicators. A portable, economi- 
cal art department 


Write for complete informa- 
tion about these and other Flo- 
quil artists and model-makers 
supplies. Recognized as the 
best everywhere 


Qvatity 


DEPT. SA, COBLESKILL, N. Y 





" 


ats 


YET ORING. 
PAPER MACHE 


groans tt 


ae Pr maate 


lhe activities covered in this book 
offer such variety in design, form 
techniques and experimentation 
that you'll use it throughout the 
year for such activities as these 


Holiday Programs 
Plays 

Puppets 

Posters 

Dances 

Wall Displays 
Animal Forms 
Masks 

Figure Construction 
Design 

Party Favors 
Games and Toys 


ORDER COPIES TODAY 


EXPLORING denehovie MACHE 


by Victoria Bedford Betts, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith, Inc., Studio, New York Cit 
y 


This book gives 
papier-mac he as an ex« iting and creative classroom activ 
ity You'll find it packed with fresh ideas to help you 
make dozens of forms and designs that fairly spark le with 
originality 


you ideas and easy techniques for using 


Written especially for teac hers, if gives you 


and your pupils the ideas materials 


tec hniques and 


incentive to make original and useful papier-mach 


e forms 


The kind with real personalities the kind everyone enjoys 


The material 1S presented ina way that will be espec ially 


appealing to you 


The conc ise, readable text is supplemented with large 


photographs of finished pieces 
There are many original sketches to help you visualize 


the tec hniques and forms 


All material is graded from the simplest forms 
ginners to those suitable for the high school, 
and professional display people 


for be 
adults 


The activities are classified 


to help you organize your 
program 
The basic materials and 


optional ones, too are 
given at the beginning ( 


of each new activity 
15 Chapters—134 pages, fully illustrated, four in color. 


From your dealer or direct 


$6.00 postpaid 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers, School Arts Magazine 
1611 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Ceramics Catalog Amaco's new ceram 
ics catalog has been enlarged to 56 pages 
to include all the new items added to their 
extensive line of equipment and supplies Seaeagea 


for the ceramic craftsman. One of the im 
portant additions isa line of five floor model e 

Amaco high temperature electric kiln: 

With a maximum attainable temperature of Cc ra f nt 
2350 F., these kilns fire earthenware, stone 

ware and porcelain All of these kilns 


have been tested and approved by Under ? | 
writers Laboratories Inc . 


For the first time liquid glazes are offered 
in gloss, matt and textured series, called 
Amaco Self-Glazing Colors Other new 
glazes include stoneware glazes and a petal 
pink in the Amaco Majolica series. Versa 
Color, a ready-to-use ceramic paint in 
tubes, is included for silk screen printing , 
Six intense colors, black and white, may be aac 
intermixed to obtain other shades and tints for the finest 

You may obtain a free copy of this new 
Catalog No. 43 by writing the Ceramic De 
partment SA, American Art Clay Co Devoe line of Show Card Color 
4718 West 16th St.. Indianapolis 24, Ind 


world ra broad Craft 


Artists’ Oil Colors + Artists’ 
Water Colors « Artists’ Specialtic 
and Staples +» School Supplies + 
Brushes + “Scrink"’ Screen Proce 
Inks « Flat and 


Pro 
Send TODAY for your 


FREE copy of the 


brand new Craftint Artists 


Japan Cok 
and Pads « Craftint Paper 


Shading Mediums « Dr , Materials Catalogue No. 46 
It contains 160 full-color 
PLUS Hobby and Craft 

’ : pages of valuable infor 


and many other top-level pr \ mation for you 


‘ Yes, CRAFTINT gives you a LIFT 
Kiln Shutoff A new kiln shutof device 8 y 


to better ART! 
le has been 


that works on the cone princip { 
developed by the Mason Instrument Com - 

pany. Called Kiln Joy, it may be used. in 

any size kiln or peephole and can be in Cc ra + t nt 
serted or withdrawn during firing Ware 

being fired cannot interfere with its opera THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
tion and a manual reset latch permits potter Mein OMmee: 1615 | or Ave., § . P 

to soak ware if desired. Optional buzzer 
warning may be attached which signals when 
firing is completed 


Write for descriptive literature to Mason 





Instrument Company Dept. SA. 29 Elm 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y 


A Popular 
new chalkboard has been developed by Art and Crafts 


Continental Can Company lt has the 


, 
performance characteristics of slate and the Activity oeee 


modest price of composition board. Con 3 E RAM | C 
olite Chalkboard is made in 36-inch wide A T A LOG Sot smoothly sanded basswood Min-O. Frame is 

with easel leak t > in f lore beautif ] 
rolls (it is flexible) of 30-foot length, and malized stinctive alu : ' 


New Chalkboard Called Conolite, this 


Min O-Frames the new p 


ypular miniature picture frames 
i b 
yhoto of snapshot 
comes in the standard green color lest No. 43 wig 9 
© sizes ‘ 
show it has excellent writing qualities 


erases easily, and leave no visible scratch AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 96 or more 8 


26 
line In addition, crayon, pencil and ball ALB CL mee 


point pen marks are easily washed off Colorful Crafts sta hog — listing many attrac 


For full information simply write Conolite 





tive items all ready for designing and decorating Free 


to teachers—others 1Oc 
Division, Continental Can Co. 205 West ‘ . othe 


lex euee aa Say You Saw It in 16e0-P CRAFT C0 : 
tinved on post SCHOOL ARTS SANDUSKY, OHIO 


w 
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INSTRUCTION 
dda FOLDERS & 
77 Page Catalog 


ON COPPER ENAMELING & JEWELRY-MAKING 


1EACHER* end now tor the following FREE folders. They 
‘ ciual \e by a well known enameling teache These 
ad 1 give you hints and new approaches, 

enced teacher in this field. A complete 

NEW Catalogs showing America’s most 

RY & ENAMELING SUPPLIES, will be sent 

s the asking. WRITE OR WIRE TODAY! 


n enameling, vse of Sporex, Gum 


and wogevtied methods for making 
Counter-Enameling and the we of new type TRIVITS 
FINDINGS IN SIX DIFFERENT FINISHES 
OVER 400 DIFFERENT COPPER SHAPES 
« SPUN BOWLS, ASHTRAYS, NOVELTIES 
« 100 DIFFERENT ENAMELS 
« TOOLS, KILNS, EQUIPMENT 
« CERAMIC PRESS MOLDS Os iraray, 


These two boobs combine to give you Whe 1 lo Catan 
every necessary implement for ENAM : - 
EUING & JEWELERY MAKING Full of 
deos and intormatior a handboot | 
Send tor this volveble cotoleg todoyv 
we Fete 

Deportment SAJ 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS | 


300 5. W. 17th AVE® MIAMI, FLORIDA 














“T4497, 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
PROJECT BOOKLETS 


WIDE 

VARIETY OF 
SUBJECTS... Iwo 

valuable booklets covering 
classroom projects in Ceramics, 
Ceramics without a kiln, How to 
Make Molds, Wirec raft, Feltc raft, 
Woodcraft, Rusticraft, Planters, 
Patio Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal 
Etching, Glass Etching, Casting 
with Liquid Plastics, Waxcraft, 
How to Make Beautiful Jewelry, 
How to Imbed Biological Speci 
mens, Ll iquid Marble Gemcralt 
Without Tools, Plastic Putty Por 
celain, Laminating and many 
other subjects are available to 
teachers and school administrators 


Ihe booklets are Free of Charge if you 
will send us the name of the school and 
the subject of subjects in which you have 
the most interest 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 
Dept. PC-604 


6612 N. Clark St Chicago 26, Ill 


i PLASTICAST CO. Dept. PC-604 
$ 6612 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, III 


Send me the following booklets 


Name School 


Address 


; City Zone State 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


( ontir 


ed tron 


For Painting and Crafts It has been 
found that Prang Powder lempera Colors 
made by Ihe American Crayon Co. can be 
mixed with household Sta-Flo Liquid 
Laundry Starch to produce a school paint 
ing and craft medium. This Prang-Sta-Flo 
painting mixed paint can be easily used ina 
variety of combinations: brush, stencil, silk 
screen and finger painting. It is also adapt 
able for easel painting, play props (indoor 
or outdoor), modeling, holiday settings and 
other creative crafts Another important 
feature is that colors will not spill or drip off 
the brush. Cleaning, too, is easier; colors 
wash out as easily as liquid starch alone 

Descriptive literature giving full details 
and many idea suggestions can be had by 
writing The American Crayon Company 
Dept. SA, Sandusky, Ohio 


Equipment federal Hardware Products 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., has just released 
a new 30-inch size of their folding metal 
Handy Horse Ihe new version is table 
height and augments the present 24-inch 
model Ihe higher model is the result of 
numerous requests. A piece of plywood 
supported at each end by a Handy Horse 
makes a good working space for young 


sters to use in painting and craft activities 


American Education Week =the 36th 
annual observance of American Education 
Week is November 11°17 Ihe NEA 
which sponsors the observance offer at 
nominal cost, helpful material for your pro 
grams during this week. Write for a folder 
listing available materials to American 
Education Week, NEA, 1201 16th St 

N.W., Washington 6 BD. ¢ 


New Item Teachers on the lookout for 
suitable leisure-time play material for the 
schoolroom will be interested in the new art 
medium called Rub-R-Art As the name 
implies, it is rubber band art. Imaginative 
designs are created by stretching, twisting or 
looping colored rubber bands over the pegs 
of a 10-inch, white polystyrene peg board 
The peg board may be easily cleaned by 
dipping in warm soap suds and rinsing 

Schools may procure Rub-R-Art sets from 
the Kleicar Corporation of Chelsea, Michi 
gan. Write Department 177 at the company 
for prices and other details 





GRUMBACHER 
“6851” 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 


casein « tempera 
poster « show card 
facuting 
a MUST for school work 


Stand it on end" 
NEVER GOES “LIMP 


Size: ! /, Vy V/ 2 
é }" ! 


33 .38 48 55 .66 








yy | 1%, I, L ¥%, 2 


TE “/a L7/p 


75 95 1.35 1.85 2.40 3.90 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 











472 West 34th Street « New York 1, N.Y. 








BLOCK PRINTING INKS 


ELLOW OCHRE 


TALENS & ZOON NV APELOOOR? 


BRILLIANT * INTENSE * QUICK-DRYING 
OPAQUE * PERMANENT * INTERMISCIBLE 
WATER SOLUBLE INK for wood and 


noleum block printing on paper, et< 
OlL BASE INK for wood and linoleum 


block printing on fabric, etc 50° teal 
10 SHADES « Fully filled studio tubes 


‘ 


TALENS & SON, ! 


ass ails 
nc. 


UNION, N. J. 





Announcing the {70% 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform 
ance Compact, portable, mounts 


Ideal for 


home ceramic studios 


anywhere schools and 


ONLY 
FEATURES Woven aecont 


gFERED AT So Low r Price 
DESIGNED FOR seu. yst 


New 


variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 
features include built-in water container, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
write for complete literature 


B & | Manulacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 


New, exciting 
creative 
experiences 


for 
elementary pupils 


.... with the super-safe, portable Dremel 


Your class bubbles with enthusi 
asm, when you introduce the thrill 
of using a real, professional-type 
jig saw. You stimulate imagina 
tive projects that are hard to do 
with a hand coping saw 
Even the pupil who's usually all 
thumbs can learn to be creative 
For here's an electric jig saw that's 
so safe so simple to operate 
even third-graders master it 
A specially designed blade guard 
makes it SUPER-SAFE for young 
student use ideal for elemen 
tary schools. PORTABLE easy 


to carry from one classroom to an 


FREE 
line of DREMEL 


saws, jIG saws 


CATALOG gives 
portable electric grinder: 
and sanders 


t ene froma 


other 


stores away in a closet 
when not in use 


Powered by a real ROTARY 
MOTOR not a vibrator 


wood up to 1 


t 30 


it easily cuts 


also plastics and light metals 


Moto- Jig 
or hobby 


Dremel 
Saw at your hardware 
craft store 


Inspect the 


16 
Or write tor free cata 


log Then inclu le the Dremel on 


' 

! 

! 

! 

' 

! 

! 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 
your next requisition ' 
i 

Send for FREE reprint of article 1 
from School Arts Magazine telling 


how third-qraders used a Mot: a . 


Jig Saw 
details on the complete 


coping 


Write today! 


DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 276K 


Racine, Wisconsin 


th 


15° throat 


}-grade 


oto-Jig Saw 
Model 15 
Cuts t 
circle Wt 


$29.95 


Model 8 


center 


12 Ibs 


8° throat. Cuts t 


circle Wt 1 


$23.50 


Prices INCLUDE rotary motor 


_ 





TEACHERS! Send for our 
FREE CATALOGS 


We carry a complete line of ceramic and enam- 
eling tools and supplies—each tested in our own 
classrooms. Prices special kits (below) include 
postage and are lower when ordered in quantity. 





A COMPLETE LINE OF STAINLESS nares TABLE 
STEEL TRIVETS! Resist warping ond 
oxidation. Designed exclusively for, 
ond available ONLY from Potter's 


Wheel. Several sizes each 


ENAMELING KIT. Everything but the 


kiln. Copper shapes — tools — glazes 
instructions. Designed to get ycu go 


ing for only $6.50 ppd 





TILE PAINTING KIT. < 


tiles, heips 


ntains 
n design, underglazes, 


brushes and instructions. $5.50 pod 








FREE CATALOG ON ALL SUPPLIES! 
the pOtter’s wheel, inc. 


11447 Euclid Avenue, Dept. 27, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


™ 
ELecTRIKILN. 7 
or the 
classroom 


Harrop ElectriKilns are ideally 
suited for classroom use sim 
ple in design, reliable in operatior 

Backed by yeors of experience 
n kiln design for school 
laboratory and industry 
variety of bench 
and floor models 


Your One Reliable 

Source for Supplies 

... Glazes, Lustres, 
Colors, Tools, 
Kiln Supplies. 


New HTL-16, Cone 8, 
Write for free catalog on 
ElectriKilns and supplies 


Hop Conamic Suwice 


DEPT. S, 35 £&. GAY STREET 


COLUMBUS 15 


th, intermixable 


GLAZES 


Innumerable glare comt 


TYPES OF EXCELLENT 
Glossy to satin smooth clec 

Write for « 
ush-on one-fwe ceramic « 

ion to promoting an 


school ceramic art program 


ELECTRIKILN 
* DIVISION 
OHIO 





‘Everything For The Artist’ 
Write for y 
your sch 


ut Copy on 


etterhead 
Mail t 
Dept. SA-11 


144 -Page 
CATALOG 


Anes Serrew <a) 
6408 Ww OWARD ave 





+ ’ What's 


Prompt service or 
Enameling, W 


every craft need 
odenware, Ceramic An 
Write for free catalog today 


SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St 


Since 1910 


Your Interest? 


| W) ) ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
vide mH CATALOG - 76 Big Pages! 


Leathercralt, Metale 


Jept. SA 


wate 


mplete informe 


CALIFORNIA'S 


FINEST 


PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 
offer Teachers and Students 


TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 


luble « 


TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIXABLE 


CLEAR GLAZES 


matt finishes 


TL TR schoo! Deo 


2111 West Slauson Ave _Los Angeles 47, Calif 





EXOTIC MATERIALS e 
CURIOSA e JEWELRY 
SUPPLIES . 
ONLY 25¢ 


es. many 





waukee } v y WV. Gth Street 


FASCINATING 


SEMIPRECIOUS GEMS 


EBONY e IVORY 
PROJECTS e@ KITS 
CATALOC 


SAM KRAMER, DEPT. SA 


Mew York City 





NEW BOOK 


—_—— MURALS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Sharing Creative Experiences 


by Arne W. Randall, 
Head, Applied Arts Department, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


A book of ideas, methods 
and materials for making 
murals in the classroom. 


A here's-how book of ideas, methods and materials for making murals in the class- 
room Written especially for teachers, if gives you ideas and helpful suggestions for 
creative mural activities. It tells how to encourage children to express their ideas 


cre atively It gives you hints on applying local materials and conditions in mural projects. 


You'll find many suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrange- 
ment; uses for such media as tempera, crayon, yarn, metal, wire, mosaics, paper and other 
materials in making murals; hints on care and distribution of materials in large C lasses, and 


many other helpful ideas you ll use when a mural activity is suggested. 


Divided into five sections, plus a bibliography, you'll find the large illustrations 
of classroom murals particularly helpful and stimulating as sources for ideas. Supple- 
menting the relaxed style of the text is a liberal sprinkling of drawings by the author which 


helps you visualize important mechanical aspects of mural making. 


The mural making activities covered in this book offer such variety in choice of media, 
ideas for themes, use of materials, techniques, and experimentations that you'll turn to it 
with confidence and enthusiasm when making a mural is suggested. You'll see and read 
how to present mural making activities in a creative way; how to challenge the imagina- 


tion; how to use the classroom-tested methods to give satisfying, stimulating results. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. PRICE 
SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 5 SECTIONS—112 PAGES $5.95 


We'll gladly send on 10 days approval. Order copies today. POSTPAID 


a 


SS BUI ies lt) mean) ) ba 


Ihe DAVIS PRESS. Inc., Publishers 
1611 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of MURALS FOR SCHOOLS at $5.95 each, postpaid. 


0 Payment is enclosed 0 Please send bill 
Name 


Address 


City 





LETTERS 


Bouquets from a Museum lhe educa 
tional director of a leading art center writes 
us: ‘Ever since you assumed the editorship of 
School Arts magazine and from the first until 
the last, | have intended writing you a sub 
stantial letter about the great service and 
inspiration that the magazine is to us 
Throughout that time we have referred it to 
numerous parents and teac hers as our one 
stand-by in art education magazines. | wish 
now that | could take the time to list at 
least some of the reasons why we feel this. | 
know heading my comments would be the 
editorial page which | look for first each 


month. Warm wishes for continued success 


Same froman Art Teacher Ford Button 
of Churchville, New York, writes as follows 
“For the past several years | have recom 
mended your publication for the art depart- 
ment in the Spring Valley schools. | have 
never found a publication of its kind to 
equal it. The magazine is a ‘must’ for any 
inspiring and creative teacher. How an art 


teacher could be without it is beyond me 


From a Classroom Teacher An un 
signed postal card from ‘A Grade Teacher"’ 
says: ‘Here's How is avery worthwhile addi- 
tion to School Arts. Can you include more 


of those helpful short articles for readers?" 


On History of School Arts One of our 
younger readers Kent Gunn of the Monroe, 
Georgia High School, has written as follows 
‘Would you please send me information on 
the history of School Arts? The journalism 
class of our high school is compiling a report 
on magazines, and we will appreciate any 


help you might be able to give us." 


Although | have been acquainted with 
School Arts for more than thirty years, | can 
only speak in a general way previous to the 
past three and one-half years | have been 
editor. School Arts is now in its fifty-sixth 
year of publication. Henry Turner Bailey, 
who served many years as its editor, was art 
director of Massachusetts. He approached 
the father of the present publisher with the 
idea of a magazine especially devoted to 
art education. At that time there was no 
magazine in this special field, although a 
few magazines for the professional artist and 
craftsman had just made their appearance 
After years of distinguished service, Mr. 
Bailey was succeeded by Pedro deLemos, 
and more recently by his daughter, Esther 
deLemos Morton. Each in his own way, and 
in the best light of the times, worked dili- 
gently to make School Arts a helpful publi- 
cation truly reflecting the best thinking and 
the best practices of the day. The format has 
changed with the character of the articles, 
but the original purpose remains constant. 

More people participate in forming the 
policies and in writing articles than ever 
before. You can be of great assistance if 
you will continue to send your suggestions 
Good articles are of concrete assistance! 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


CLAY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


In a study* completed recently it was found that not only 
beginning teachers but many experienced ones as well hesi- 
tate to use clay in the elementary school program. Only a 
very few of the classroom teachers of this study had not them- 
selves worked with clay, the majority having used it in pre- 
service courses, extension classes and/or workshops. They 
ranged from those teaching for the first time to those who 
had taught over 15 years. Some problems these teachers 


saw in providing clay for use by children follow 


“Boys and girls are too inexperienced in clay modeling” 


“Some get messy as they want to pound it. They are slow about 
cleaning up" 


“Clay is messy and requires a cleanup period” 


“Some finish immediately and others want to take several days for 
finishing" 


“Children sometimes throw clay around if they are not supervised” 


“Children drop it on the floor and do not pick it up. They sometimes 
forget to wash their hands after playing with it" 


“Discipline is difficult because of the noise" 
“Children half listen to directions and do not make things worthwhile" 


Sometimes they tend to get off the subject and do not make things 
pertinent to the unit" 


“Impossible to supervise and continue other classwork"’ 


“Getting pupils to actually create models of animals or unit. Some 
want to make a gun of everything _ 


Those of us who have worked with boys and girls and 
with teachers and their boys and girls in art realize only too 
well that difficulties can and do arise even in the best of 
situations However, reacting to such problems by omitting 
art from the program is akin to throwing out the proverbial 
“baby with the bath water.” Nothing is to be gained in this 
fashion. It is far better to take a thoughtful look at these so 
seemingly unavoidable problems which teachers give as 
reasons for their reluctance to use clay in the elementary 
school program 

One is tempted to ask: should child behavior be viewed 
in terms of absolute and adultlike norms or more flexible 
and developmental type standards and who should decide 
what the child makes out of the clay—teacher only, child 


only, or teacher and child planning cooperatively The 
writer disagrees with the teacher who implies that children 
are unable and disinterested in cleaning up and in working 
constructively as individual members of a group ina school 
clay experience It makes a difference whether we are talk 
ing about younger or older children and whether we are 
talking about those who have had opportunity to learn these 
things or those who have not had occasion to learn them 
It is not the teacher's role to stand by and blame children for 
inexperience and immaturity but, rather, it is the teacher's 
responsibility to do something to help them gain experience 
and thereby greater maturity. Respect for clay media, tools, 
and other people as well as positive ways of working in rela 
tion to others are learned. They do not come automatically 
by virtue of a teacher mak ng art media available to boys 
and girls Neither do they come by having a teacher 
arbitrarily insist that children make out of clay things 
relatively meaningless to them and beyond their ability to 
manage 

It takes time and careful preparation with boys and gitls 
relative to what is to be acc omplished It is well to remember 
that actual work with « lay by children needs to be preceded 
by some discussion and possibly demonstration: what clay 
1S, things that one can do and cannot do with it, and how to 
care for it properly as one works with it Their interest needs 
to be roused and they need to be stimulated to think as seri 
ously as possible regarding the task being undertaken Too, 
the good teacher, at the end of a work period, will help 
children to take responsibility for assessing how well they 
have done and for making suggestions as to improving suc 
ceeding work sessions What does it matter if one child 
‘finishes immediately and others want to take several days 
for finishing’’ since it is the continued improvement of work 
which is the ultimate goal ? Emphasizing growth in ability 
to manage ideas and clay media, how can a child's product 
be considered not ‘‘pertinent or worthwhile’? Until 
teachers have succeeded in helping children to work with 
even a small degree of independence it is unwise to expect 
And, finally, 


when children have become deeply concerned about the 


to ‘supervise and carry on other classwork 


content of units under study there will be no question of some 


wanting “to make a gun of everything 





“Nancy Douglas, Kay Nunez, Julia Schwartz, Harold Sutton, and 
William Watson, ‘Clay in the Elementary School Program’, FSU 
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Over 350 plates — 
270 Full-color Reproductions 


250 articles by noted critics! 


“Authoritative and exceedingly 
interesting ... recommended” 
American Library Association 


“Comprehensive ... commend- 
able... should be read” 


New York Post 


only $6.50 at 
TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


all book stores or from 








Films 
Picture Making by Teen-agers 


16mm. Sound Color film 10 min. Sale $110 


Film shows teen-agers doing objective art, real life 
presented as designs, and storytelling pictures con- 
ceived from their everyday experiences 
Vocational interests can also show up in adoles- 
cence art work 


Ask your film library director or board 
of education to purchase this film. 
INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 








Much-needed, long-awaited $1 books for 
classroom teachers or parents. 
WELL SEASONED HOLIDAY ARI by Barbara Linse . . $1 


Novel and stimulating ideas to cover every holiday art and 
cralt activity 

100 BLACKBOARD GAMES by Leslie Landin $1 
Suitable for social studies, language, science, arithmetic 
teachers of various levels 

LIVING BLACKBOARDS by Leslie Landin $1 
A handbook of blackboard cartooning, and ideas that every 
teacher and parent can use 

BAITED BULLETIN BOARDS by Tom Koskey $1 


All aspects of bulletin board planning and arrangement 
vere 


TEACHER'S CRAFT MANUAL by Bryce and Green $2 
Over 40 dilterent activities for various levels and for a variety 
of subjects 


Send orders and payment to: 


FEARON PUBLISHERS 


2450 Fillmore Street - San Francisco 15, California 





Tiemceeue |!) 2:) BOOK 


64 PAGES! 


Learn jewelry making and latest enamel 







ing processes and techniques from step 
by step instructions Book lists many 
brand new copper items never before 
available, complete supplies, new tools 
& equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable instruction book today! 


Its FREE! 


THE COPPER SHOP 


A Div. of Immerman & Sons 
Dept. 119* 1812 East 13th St. * Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


“New Ways of Seeing,”’ A Lesson in 
Art with Ben Karp, is a beautiful film 
in itself. The photography and color 
are exceptional but we have learned 
to expect such fine work from Roger 
Tilton, who produced the film. The 
script, narration and idea for this 
film was done by Ben Karp, professor 
of art at State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, New York. The emphasis in 
this film is on bringing students through 
that very difficult place where we 
apply the skills of art to the world 
around us. As we all know, a stu- 
dent may be a strong person in a 
studio drawing or painting situation, 
but be at a total loss when attempting 
a landscape. The landscape situa- 
tion is the one that Professor Karp 
uses in his film. We see him help a 
student make a synthesis of all his 
art experiences and bring it to bear on 
this special situation. It shows Pro 
fessor Karp as a vigorous, inspiring 
teacher. 

The point we should keep in mind 
when watching an individual teach is 
how much of this technique is his own 
personality, his own personal method 
of teaching, and how much is uni- 
versal. As | see this film, it has a very 
important lesson for all of us, which 
is the need for developing our own 
belief and the methods needed to 
transmit these beliefs to others. From 
this viewpoint if is a film all art 
teachers should see. It is also beauti- 
ful to hear as well as see, with a de- 
lightful and inventive score that was 
composed by Vivien Fine. The film 
is distributed by Contemporary Films, 
13 East Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York City. Rental fee is $10.00 and 
purchase price is $150.00. 


Reference to ‘The Constant Geisha,” 
another Lewisohn film, was omitted in 
October issue due to lack of space 
This story of a Geisha girl, as seen 
in early Japanese Kabuki Theater 


prints is in the same fine tradition 








CERAMIC GLAZING TECHNIQUES MADE EASY 


Use the ideas these books bring you to make your 
glazing easier and sparkle with originality 


ART GLAZING TECHNIQUES 
(50 pages, plastic binding) Price $3.00 
e Ten complete glazing methods and technique 

fully explained in progressive steps 

e Tells how to fettle, prepare dry glaze s, combine 
glazes, use decorative frits and other mater 
for exciting effect 

e@ Large photographs of finished pieces and pr 
gressive illustrations of techniques 

@ Material presented to help 
teacher and pupil 

e Written for classroom 
basic informatior 
well as glazing 


TEACHERS GUIDEBOOK 
(28 pages, staple binding) Price $2.00 
Gives basic planning ideas for each glazing tech 
nique. Offers complete correlation with com 
panion book--ART GLAZING TECHNIQUES 
Order copies today—for your Fall progam 
CERAMIC ENTERPRISES 
322 Riverbank Wyandotte, Mich 
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inexperienced 


ise, this book gives 
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THIS YEAR 
TRY SOMETHING NEW 
in Classroom Activities 


New activities from Cleveland Crafts are 
sure to keep art class enthusiasm and inter- 
est high. Don't wait. . 


Write for our NEW FREE 1957 Catalog of 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4705 Euclid Av veland 3 


14 Elmw Biante Elmw d Park Chica 





ORIENTAL BUTTERFLIES 


12 - rare sets - all different - $2 Exaq 
pen pr ed pe f D eady nting 13e5 
frames. Immediate delivery 

Send $2 to direct importers: 


R. T. WATERS 


1383-89 East 26th St. Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 










Ty FREE! This Beautiful BIG Illustrated 


7 2 

aS LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 

“= Make Leather elts, Billfolds 

f= 4. C. * LARSON CO. "520 So. Tripp Ave 
<~- |Department 6110, Chicago 24, Ilinois 


FREE! Big Illustrated Do-it-Yourself ~~ 
METALCRAFT CATALOG -_ 


Make Aluminum, Copper, Foi —- 
J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave. . J 
Department 6110 Chicago 24, Illinois t= amen! 




















CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
f y trated 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 

FREE 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 














D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER 


Treasures to See, by Leonard Weisgard, published by 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1956, price $3.00. Designed 
as “A Museum Picture Book’ for children, the artist-author 
introduces children to museums and museum-going. In broad 
terms and simple language, the author explains the purpose 
of an art museum, its main divisions, and the type of things 
each contains. Examples shown, selected because of their 
special appeal to children, are representations by the author 
instead of actual reproductions, in keeping with the format 
and plan of the book. The author is a prominent American 
artist working in the field of children's books. His delightful 
illustrations and simple text are what we have come to expect 
in the better children’s books. The 32 large pages include 
many illustrations in full color. The emphasis is on historical 
works, sculpture, painting, medieval trappings, Far Eastem 
arts, Egyptian objects, and other kinds of art treasures. The 
book should serve well as an introduction priorto amuseum visit. 


Clay, Wood and Wire, by Harvey Weiss, published by 
William R. Scott, New York, 1956, price $3.50. Written by 
a young sculptor, the artist-author stimulates the reader to do 
his own work in various simple materials by showing him 
more than fifty examples of some of the world’s great sculp- 
ture. These range from early Etruscan to contemporary 
examples. Each series of examples is followed by step-by- 
step directions in making a simple object in the same general 
area. In some cases we feel that the instructions are a little 
too specific and may lead to verbatim imitation. There are 
clear directions (too clear at times) on making horses out of 
pipe cleaners, lions from plasticene, heads and figures out 
of clay, mobiles from cardboard and other materials, 
constructions out of cardboard and wood, masks from papier- 
mache, cows out of plaster, carvings from wood, and so on. 
The book of 48 large pages is beautiful in design. It includes 
a bibliography and information about the museum examples 
used as illustrations. The approach is certainly unique. 
While it may seem to be a big jump from bronze examples 
to pipe cleaners and stone examples to plasticene, the 
author deserves a chance to see how well it works. 


Occupational Handicrafts, by various authors for Dryad 
Handicrafts in Great Britain, distributed by Charles A. 
Bennett, Peoria, price $7.50. This book is a collection of 
various leaflets published over the years by Dryad Handi- 
crafts, especially selected for the field of occupational 
therapy. It includes a great deal of valuable information 
on processes and techniques which will be helpful to art 
teachers as well as occupational therapy workers. Studied 


new teaching aids 





from this point of view it will be very useful, although some 
of the projects are a little too much on the directed side and 
may encourage verbatim imitation. We believe that physi- 
cally handicapped people need the zes! for life which 
comes only by creating their own work, and it seems to us 
that the manipulation of muscles can be achieved just as 
well when the patient plans his own projects. Twenty-nine 
leaflets on a big variety of activities are included in the large 
volume. Areas include basketry, chair caning, stenciling, 
glove making, embroidery, rug making, weaving, netting, 
doll making, felt work, making lampshades, carving animals; 
as well as working with plastics, raffia, and linoleum. 


Composition in Pictures, by Ray Bethers, published by 
Pitman, New York, revised 1956, price $5.95. Intended as 
a basic text for art schools and colleges, and as a help to 
professional painters, the author discusses various ideas on 
composition and illustrates them with examples of work from 
various times. Diagrams and sketches illustrate how many 
artists arrive at their compositions. These range from in- 
tuitive to more intellectual procedures and are not always in 
agreement with each other. Because composition, pattern, 
color, and space interpretations are the principal differences 
between verbatim photography and the work of the artist 
(outside of his feelings for the subject) this area is of consider- 
able interest and importance to the student. The book of 244 
pages includes more than 200 illustrations. 


Art for the Elementary Schools of Missouri, prepared 
by a special committee for the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, supervisor of fine arts educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, 1956. The new curriculum guide for 
grades one through six is attractive in format and well- 
organized. Emphasis is given to what children are like at 
various ages, what children do with art, and how the teacher 
may help make the art experiences significant. There are 
many suggestions for activities at various levels and consider- 
able information on various techniques in the use of materials. 
The teacher who wants to be told what to do every minute 
of the day will not find it here, thank goodness. Instead, 
she will find suggestions for a broad program which allows 
individual interpretation and initiative. Helpful information 
is given on supplies and sources of materials, The 164 
pages include many fine illustrations of children's work. 
The committee is to be commended for an excellent job. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1611 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV, and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
Professional Training With a Strong Liberal 
Arts Background Towards BFA and MFA Degree 


MAJOR COURSES OF STUDY 
© PAINTING © ILLUSTRATION © INTERIOR 
DESIGN e ART TEACHER TRAINING 
© ADVERTISING DESIGN @ 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
David Aronson, Chairman, Division of Art 


64 EXETER ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW 0-P CRAFT ITEM 


<7 “HOLDIT" 
>, A handy basswood holder with a high 


| temper spring that expandsto big capacity 






Excellent for letters, papers paper napkins 


ete The pleasing contemporary shape 
invites exciting decoration. 3'.” diameter 
x 3” height 
1 only iScea 16 of more 28 ea, 
210 35 10c ea Postage extra 


COMPLETE CATALOG aiving details on a wide variety of 


exciting craft items to design and decorate items for every 


need and occasion. tree to teachers, others 10 cents 


™~, 
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SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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~~ PREPARE NOW FOR 
HOLIDAY CRAFT ACTIVITIES 


headquarters for supplies in 
Enamels and enamel- 
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Come to metalcralts 


planning holiday projects 


ng outlits etals in sheets, circles, ovals ang wire 
putt Met ui i] d 


Silver beads, etching outlits 
and jewelry 
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Catalog — 

— 

free to industrial arts 

teachers if requested on schoo 


“School Arts.”’) 


stationery. (Mention 


‘ “one = 
Save time and money on 
ce ne order’ shopping by 
sou’ ) 
1 Your satistaction guaranteed 
mai o 








A 
METAL CRAFTS S terete 


10 Thomas Street 








WHAT AGE? 


tt has no age Quality art materials are 
important to the young as well as the old 
Our tine supp!ies add a stimulating touch to the 
creative efforts of all who use them And 


they are priced night. Catalog free to teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-116 
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Schoo! Art Dept Wheeling, W. Va 





NOVEMBER 1956 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 
Boston Museum School 46 
Boston University 46 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


American Crayon Company Cover IV 
American Pencil Company 36 
Binney & Smith, Inc Cover Il 
Milton Bradley Company 3 
Carter's Ink Company 38 
The Craftint Manufacturing Co 39 
Cushman & Denison Manufacturing Co 37 
Delta Brush Manufacturing Co 35 
Esterbrook Pen Company 34 
Floquil Products, Inc 38 
M. Grumbacher, Inc 40 
Higgins Ink Company, Inc 38 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co 34, 37 
Lewis Artist Supply Co 41 
Talens & Son, Inc 40 
F. Weber Company Cover III 


BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 38, 42 
Fearon Publishers 44 
International Film Bureau, Inc 44 
Tudor Publishing Company 44 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 


B & I Manufacturing Co 41 
Ceramic Enterprises 44 
Ceramichrome Laboratories 41 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co 34 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co 41 
Tepping Studio Supply Co 44 
Thomas C. Thompson Co 36 


CRAFT MATERIALS 


American Art Clay Co 39 
John J. Barry Co 46 
Bergen Arts and Crafts 40 
Cleveland Crafts 44 
Copper Shop 44 
Dremel Manufacturing Co 41 
Dwinnell Art and Craft Supply 46 
J. L. Hammett Company 46 
Studio of Sam Kramer 41 
Meta! Craft Supply 46 
The O-P Craft Co 39, 46 
Plasticast Company 40 
Potter's Wheel, Inc 41 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co 46 
R. T. Waters 44, 46 
X-acto, Inc. 36 
FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co 4 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
J. C. Larson 44 
Sax Brothers, Inc 41 












‘to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 
and prices all the tools and sup- 
plies needed for making hundreds 
of useful and attractive arficles 
in metal, wood, leather, pottery, 
reed etc. Includes bookbinding, 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 








Select Your Own 

PRECIOUS STONES 

Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 

approval. Pay only for what you keep 

y Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, Topaz, 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 


\ earrings WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 
JOHN J. BARRY CO. Beresits2exkas: 


IMPORTER )F PREC JS STONES 


> 





AFRICAN ARROWHEADS 


Authentic museum specimens from Nigeria, West Africa, and 
Belgian Congo, Central Africa, $1.00 per set of eight 


Pigmy Spearheads 3 for $1.00 


NIGERIAN BRONZE: LEOPARD (Hand engraved) 
$10.00 ppd 4\—q 
R. T. WATERS 
1383 East 26th Street Brooklyn 10, N. ¥ 





aBagl init 


$186.00 


Prints: Linoleum, woodblock, 
etching, drypoint. Lithographs 
from zinc plates and stones 
Regular set type. 


Outstanding features: Cellu 
loid (plastic) etchings Perfect 
color register. Square edged 
litho stones for color lithog 
raphy 


———_ 





Detailed operating instruction booklets furnished 
with each press 

Write for catalog and supply list. 
REMBRANDT Stocktcn 
GRAPHIC ARTS COMPANY New. Jersey 











Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Our last two art teachers have planned to use the same 
materials, same projects from the junior-primary right 
through. In other words, if the junior-primary children are 
doing paper cutting we could be sure that the sixth grade 
would do the same thing. | can see how once in a while this 
might be used to show the various stages of development 
throughout or to show that first experiences of older children 
are apt to begin at the same or similar stage of younger 
boys and girls—or that in art as in other areas there’s a 
great range of individual abilities and differences. How- 
ever, it seems monotonous to carry out the same activities 
until each classroom has used that same material. Am | 
wrong? Maine. 


Perhaps your art teachers have read that children enjoy 
exploring new materials just through manipulation. And 
sO they do. This is hardly adequate 

Could you make arrangements for your art teacher to 
visit in elementary classrooms to study boys and girls? She 
may need your help to understand what she sees and hears 
You could guide her discovery of the fact that children have 
different interests at different age levels. She could learn 
something of the total school offering or program. She could 
see how excited boys and girls get about learning She 
could appreciate how hard children work, how discerning 
they can be, how keen their judgment 1S, how they learn 
from one another, how they delight in feeling a sense of 
achievement, how they need adult guidance and depend on 
praise and encouragement 

You could help your art teacher plan a program and a 
schedule for her work Let's be flexible so that she will 
know that flexibility is most desirable in both program and 
schedule In order to get this it is wise to provide for 
conference time so that the classroom teachers will help 
with the planning of the art program Art expressions 
should be an integral part of the school living, planned for 
and selected, and evaluated by pupils and teachers Art 
should not be chained to social studies. Neither should art 
be a chopped-off, isolated segment of the school week, nor 
a free afternoon to color while the teacher does the attend 
ance records or report cards! 

A good art program requires careful detailed planning 
and continuous evaluation Some school districts find art 
workshops stimulate the teachers’ interest, tend to increase 
skill and understanding, and aid in planning for meaningful 
expenences for boys and girls This too is a growth process 
which requires time So once-a-week doing and-disc uUSSING 
may bring more desirable change than a short intense 


f mphasis with no follow up Teachers may like a combina 
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tion of these with time to experiment in the classroom between 
work sessions. You might make available to your teachers 
books on art education and curriculum guides Wi rking 
along these lines could be expected to move your art trom 
mere activity into a program structured to meet the diferent 


needs and changing interests of children in your school 


Teachers learning new skills under guidance of the author. 





Teachers meet the challenge of using scrap materials. One 


draws with wire, while another prepares a cardboard loom. 





Tissue paper, brown paper sacks, with laundry starch as the 


paste make character puppets. Below, try at paper sculpture. 
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But Is It Art? 


EDITORIAL 





Jecause art teachers are more liberal and more tolerant, and 


perhaps more aware of the need for wholeness in education, 
we have accepted and promoted the idea that elementary 
art should be taught by the classroom teacher with the art 
specialist acting only as a consultant or supervisor The 
good classroom teacher is more interested in the child than 
in the subject and, knowing the child from everyday experi- 
ence, she is more able to quide any subject area so that it 
best serves the need of the individual child at the moment. 
She has a broad view of the entire curriculum and she is 
better able to correlate the various school activities and sub 
ject areas. Remember that we are speaking of the good class- 
room teacher Fortunately there are many thousands of 
them, dedicated people who can do a better job of teaching 
art as a related subject than many of our art teachers. On the 
other hand, there are many art teachers who have a broad 
training and interest in the whole of education and a pas- 
sionate concern for each child. Some of these would do a 
better job of teac hing language, arithmetic, science, and 


social studies than some of our elementary teachers 


The personality of the teacher and her own philosophy of 
education are even more important than her specialization 
in subject matter in working with the impressionable child 
That is why some elementary teachers do a better job of 
teac hing art than special art teachers. It is also why some 
art teachers could do a better job of teaching the other 
subject areas than those who have specialized in them 
Superintendents and principals are more or less stuck with 
the teachers they have The problem of the administrator 
is how to make the best use of the particular personalities 
and talents that he has available. Unless he can hand-pick 
every stalf member, and is discerning enough to make ex- 
cellent « hoices, any rigid organization of responsibilities ona 


school-wide basis is likely to leave much to be desired 


We must face the fact that there are many elementary teach 
ers who do not offer adequate art experiences to their chil 
dren. We have in mind some teachers who consider paint 
and clay too messy, and other subject matter too important, 
and who would have no art in their rooms if an art specialist 
did not step in at intervals. A look in the classrooms in some 
buildings will disclose a wide variation in activity In some 
cases you see children happily busy at art activities and a 
proud display of expressionistic child art on the walls. In 
other cases you can see no evidence of child art anywhere 
And if you see anything at all it is stereotyped and dead, 


tight drawings that were obviously made according to the 
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teacher's step-by-step directions, or even made from patterns 
handed down from one year to the next. Too many bulletin 
boards are filled with magazine pictures cut out by the 
teacher and periodically changed from her files of previous 
years. When we see radical differences in the activity and 
spirit in diferent classrooms we wonder what the school 
administrator does to earn his salary. Some of them resent 
my bringing up the subject sO often, but they do have 
functions besides providing toilet paper and light bulbs 


There are too many comfortable chairs in offices. 


If we are going to accept the idea that the classroom teacher 
is to teach art we must prepare classroom teachers who under- 
stand art education, and who have themselves been intro- 
duced to the creative experience. And before we go hog- 
wild for correlation and integration we need to be sure that 
if is really art that is being correlated. And | mean a kind 
of art that allows for individual initiative and interpretation, 
not stereotyped work that is not art at all. Whether integra 
tion, correlation, and the consultant program are practical 
in a given situation depends upon the understanding and 
ability of the individual classroom teacher. We are afraid 
that some school districts may be jumping on the band 
wagon for the art consultant idea because it permits them to 
get along with less art specialists. 


This is a grave mistake, 
if interpreted in that way 


The art specialist is just as im 
portant as ever, even if his major work is dealing with 
teachers and helping them develop their own skills and 
plans instead of working directly with the children. 


If any- 
thing, his work can be even more valuable 


We probably should not use the word integration in reference 
toa curriculum, when we mean merely an organization of 
related subjects and activities In the final analysis, inte- 
gration takes place within the individual child. It is a kind 
of digestion. And we are not sure that a hash made of all 
of the school ingredients, and served on one platter, is any 
more easily digested than a menu where the food is on 
separate plates We may have correlation without having 
integration Here the spirit of the teacher is all important 
The broad teac her, with wide interests and abilities, is more 
important than a broad curriculum. For it is the teacher, 


with her children, who really makes the curriculum 








ACCOMPLISHED ARTIST OR BEGINNER... 


The Ideal Gift is a 


Color Outhit 


Weber Color Outfits open the door to a world of imagination and 
self-expression. Here are gifts for a talented relative or friend and 
your boy or girl that may lay a foundation for a brilliant career or a 


lifetime of pleasure in pastime painting. These handsome outfits 


contain Weber Artist Colors—the choice of leading Artist-Painters 
In a wide assortment of styles and sizes, in all price ranges 


@ WEBER OIL COLOR OUTFITS 
No. 16 MR RAFFAEL-MALFA Finely finished hard 
wood box 12 « 16. 16 Studio Size tubes Malfa Oil 
Colors (4 x | 7 brushes and all accessories. $29.95 
No. 12 MJ “MALFA JR.” Hardwood box 9 « 12. 12 
Studio Size tubes Maifa Oil Colors (4 « | 4 brushes 
dnd accessories. $13.85 
ACADEMY Notural finish white wood box 7 % 
x 12% , 17 tubes Fine Artist Quality Oil Colors 4 « ‘A 
1-Studio Size tube Permalba 
$10.20 
DILETTANTE.” Natural finish white wood box 5% « 10 
1] tubes Fine Artist Quality Oil Colors 4" 1-Studio 
Size tube Permalboa, 4 brushes and accessories $7.80 
MALFA JUNIOR BEGINNERS Strong leatherette finish Plastic Cote 
covered cardboord box 5%4%«9% , 8 tubes Fine Artist 
Quality Oil Colors 4 « ‘A | lorge tube Permaiba, 
3 brushes ond accessories $5.40 
PHOTOCOL OUTFIT No. } For the Coloring of Photo 
graphs, Lontern Slides, and Transparencies in Oil 


Colors. $3.95 
@ WEBER WATER COLOR SETS 


No. 45AL-12. Aluminum box 4'/2 1 9'\% , wrinkled black 


4 brushes ond accessories 


Oil COLOR OUTFIT 


finish outside, enameled dul! white inside with palette 


flap Fitted with 12 tubes Fine Artist Quality Woter 
Colors 2% « ‘2 , 3 brushes. $8.40 

No 44M12-AL Aluminum box 4'2 « 9'% white 
enameled inside. Fitted with 12 tubes Malfa Woter 
Colors 3 x» Ya and 2 brushes. $4.50 

No. 43M12 MALFA WATER COLOR OUTFIT. This is 


similar to the above set but comes in a strong card 


board box $3.30 
“BEGINNERS” Of, COLOR OUTFIT 


A wide range of other Weber Water Color 
available 


@ WEBER ARTIST PASTEL ASSORTMENTS 


Full size sticks 3.x 7/16 


sets also 


each stick cellophane wrapped 
In hinged lid, leatherette paper covered cardboard 
box 


No 12 Assortment 12 Asst Colors. $1.50 Per 

No. 24 Assortment 24 Asst. Colors $2.75 Per 

No. 36 Assortment 36 Asst. Colors $425 Per 

In hinged lid wooden box 

La 60 Assortment 60 Asst. Colors $ 7.20 Per Set 
(These prices may be slightly higher West of the Rockies 
Ask your Weber dealer to show you other Weber 
Color Outfits designed for Crayon Painting— 
Fabric Painting and Photo Coloring 


F. WEBER CoO. 


a a ee ST. LOUIS 1, MO 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


NO 44M12-AlL WATER COLOR SET 


NO. 16MR RAFFAEL-MALFA 


“DILETTANTE 


On COLOR OUTFIT 


36 PASTEL ASSORTMENT 





“ACADEMY 


Onl COLOR OUTFIT 
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CRAYONEX 
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. TRA BRILLIANCE 


z 


NEW YORK 


SANDUSKY OHIO e 


Crayonex’s sparkling range of built-in color 
intensity prompts generous splashes of color for 
real creative satisfaction. 


BLENDING 


From “Skies to Pies’’, Crayonex easy-blending 
qualities match the mood of youth, for endless 
expression on paper, wood and fabric. 


COVERAGE 


Constant and Consistent Research has made 
Crayonex non-flaking, smooth-to-use, and work- 
perfect for all surfaces. Each color performs mas- 
terfully for today’s important teaching techniques. 
WHEN YOU ORDER CRAYONS— 

SAY CRAYONEX, AND GET ALL THE EXTRAS! 


Write for literature illustrating the newest Crayonex G] 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


TH 


processes. Free! Dept. SA-103 





